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“THE GREAT TRADITION ” 
A COUNTER-STATEMENT 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


Y making the first comprehensive analysis of our litera- 

ture since the Civil War which throws all of its various 
tendencies into a logical pattern, Granville Hicks has written 
a very valuable book.’ Heretofore, except for the brilliant 
chapters in Vernon Parrington’s unfinished Development of 
Critical Realism, we have had only the usual handbook 
method of writing literary history by listing the names and 
achievements of every possible author. There has been no 
sustained effort to relate the full sweep of our literature 
during these seventy years to the basic forces in American 
history, nor to interpret it from a coherent point of view. 
Mr. Hicks’s point of view is Marxian, and he has succeeded 
in his pioneering effort where V. F. Calverton’s Liberation 
of American Literature almost entirely failed, since he has 
not fallen into that author’s facile theorizing, but has gained 
a mastery of his subject by very wide reading, and has reflected 
penetratingly on what he has read. 


1 Granville Hicks, The Great Tradition: An Interpretation of American 
Literature since the Civil War (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933) . 
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His test of the value of an author is: to what extent do his 
) |books reveal the actual economic forces at work in the life 
of his time? After an opening chapter which stresses how the 
development of industrialism began rapidly to separate Amer- 
ican life from the assumptions of the generation of Emerson, 
Mr. Hicks asks that question in turn of successive groups. 
He starts by probing the short-comings of the sectionalists of 
the seventies and eighties: the way in which they finally 
wasted their talents in over-emphasis of surface differences 
of dialect between their regions, instead of realizing that the 
tae to understanding any region lay in perceiving its relation 
to the general patterns that were shaping the country as a 
whole. But the full pertinency of his question is particularly 
demonstrated when he comes to the first efforts to write realis- 
tic novels of politics or labor, to Henry Adams’s Democ- 
racy or John Hay’s Breadwinners. The reasons for the rela- 
tive inadequacy and emptiness of those books have never 
been so sharply apparent: in spite of their wide contacts, 
neither author had sufficient imaginative insight into the 
significance of the events he was describing to enable him 
to create a living picture. It was not enough for Hay to state, 
in the later re-issue of his novel, that he had not intended 
to give a typical account of conditions, nor to attack the 
working class or even trade unions; or to maintain that he had 
simply made use of certain actual events that had come to 
his attention. For, as Mr. Hicks points out: 


« 


It was impossible to describe even “a commonplace soldier, 
with a large property,” if one refused to take into consideration 
the economic processes of the time. It was impossible to describe 
even “a little society, organized for his own ends by a criminal,” 
if one paid no attention to the real grievances of the workers, the 
actual mechanism of strikes, and the extent and ideals of labor 
associations. 


Mr. Hicks does not make the mistake of the doctrinaire 
of applying a more severe standard to authors with whose 
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social attitude he has little sympathy; he is just as exacting 
with Jack London and Upton Sinclair as he is with Adams 
or Hay. He has a searching paragraph (187-188) on what 
a socialist novelist might be expected to accomplish, indicat- 
ing how such a writer’s approach should enable him to 
perceive a unifying thread in the seemingly disparate com- 
plexities of the surface of events, and thus to make an inter- 
pretation of the whole. But Mr. Hicks is aware that neither 
of these two novelists arrived at such a goal. He remarks 
astutely that “their work, unfortunately, shows that official 
allegiance to a theory and the development of a way of look- 
ing at life are two different things.” London, an avowed 
apostle of the Revolution, was able to furnish his wide au- 
dience with a romantic escape from their own drab surround- 
ings, but not at all to help them to understand those 
surroundings and thus to suggest ways of transforming them. 
Sinclair’s novels have failed of a fully-rounded development, 
not because they are propaganda — indeed, in the strict 
sense of attempting to extend belief in a doctrine, much 
great art has been propaganda, as Dante or Milton could 
illustrate as well as Walden or Leaves of Grass. But Mr. 
Hicks has laid his finger on Sinclair’s weakness: although he 
possesses really notable gifts for collecting a wide diversity 
of material, he has been unable for the most part fully to 
assimilate it, and has thus remained an investigator, and 
not an artist in any full degree. 

So far I have illustrated Mr. Hicks’s method mainly from 
his approach to various aspects of the development of the 
social novel; and, indeed, it is on such ground that he makes 
his solidest observations. But throughout the other portions 
of his book, as well, he reveals the power and clarity that the 
critic gains by consistently-held principles of evaluation. Each 
individual work is seen in some perspective; instead of the 
general inconclusive blurring by which most literary history 
reduces the recent period in particular to a formless mass, 
the achievement of each author is measured against a defined 
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standard. Equipped thus, Mr. Hicks can suggest reasons for 
the fundamental incoherence of Eugene O'Neill, that both 
his expression of frustration and despair, and his less frequent 
celebration of life, as in Lazarus Laughed, moving though 
they often are at the theatrical moment, are upon reflection 
“somehow beside the point.” That is to say, in Mr. Hicks’s 
estimate, they possess a certain air of unreality owing to their 
partial lack of correspondence with the really central ele- 
ments that are struggling in contemporary society. On 
similar grounds Mr. Hicks can make an able analysis of the 
shortcomings of Robinson Jeffers, simply by showing 
how his heaped-up horrors take us so far from ordinary ex- 
perience that in the end “neither his terrible themes nor 
his desperately violent style can create in us an effect more 
enduring than the brief trembling that follows an evil 
dream.” 

The sharp conclusiveness of Mr. Hicks’s book makes it 
the challenge which criticism should be. In his view the great 
tradition of our literature from Emerson to Dos Passos is 
in the voice of protest against abuses and of revolution to 
transform them. In his final pages he sums up the course 
which this tradition has taken since the Civil War. It found 
a spokesman in Howells, who, in such a book as A Traveler 
from Altruria, “taught himself to think in terms of a new 
order, and he and Bellamy tried to create, in imagination 
and in fact, a better world. Garland and Norris denounced 
oppression; Herrick and Phillips worked for reform; Sinclair 
and London called themselves socialists. 

This is the great tradition of American literature.” That 
list is significant in its omission of the three names which the 
ordinary reader would probably consider those of the princi- 
pal figures in our late nineteenth century, Mark Twain, Henry 
James, and Emily Dickinson. The omission is deliberate, and 
clearly defines the limits of Mr. Hicks’s conception of the na- 
ture of literature. For him literature is inevitably a form of 
action; and it has been one of the great services of Marxian 
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criticism that it has brought to the fore the principle that 
“art not only expresses something, but also does something.” 
There are, however, various ways of defining what it does. 
There is, for instance, the form of action expressed by the 
political pamphlet, of which the writings of Thomas Paine 
are still our most effective example; and this is kindred to the 
form of action in the problem novel which focuses its whole 
attention on presenting the consequences of specific wrongs, 
and by the very strength of its recreation of them serves as a 
weapon in their destruction. But if art is to be adequately 
described as a form of action, it must be realized that action 
can not mean simply the immediate righting of wrongs. The 
greatest art performs its most characteristic action in more 
subtle ways; it “does something,” in the novels of Fielding 
or Proust, by bringing its reader a new understanding or a 
fresh insight into the full meaning of existence. It thus acts 
on life by giving it release and fulfillment. 

Two principal ways in which art has achieved fulfillment 
in America are by means of poetry and humor; and it is 
notable that Mr. Hicks does scant justice to both of them. 
Although he mentions in his bibliography Constance 
Rourke’s excellent American Humor, A Study of the Na- 
tional Character, he does not himself seem to consider the 
prevalence of humor to be a factor of much import in our 
tradition. There are no smiles in his treatment of Mark 
Twain, whom, partly following Van Wyck Brooks, he regards 
as a writer who did a good deal less than he had given promise 
of doing. Joel Chandler Harris is mentioned in a clause 
among the minor group of local colorists; and there is no 
mention at all of Ring Lardner, which is particularly surpris- 
ing, since his rare combination of sardonic wit and quick 
understanding gave him the kind of closeness to actual Ameri- 
can life which Mr. Hicks is repeatedly seeking in more pro- 
fessedly serious writers. As to the value of the creator of Uncle 
Remus, Mr. Hicks was again blinded perhaps by a seeming 
lack of important purpose. Harris did not simply “ preserve 
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the folklore of the Negro;” he created a small world, the 
very fantasy of which is an accurate mirror of many elements 
of existence, and which is certainly comparable in its value 
to the world created by Sarah Orne Jewett, whom Mr. Hicks 
estimates very justly. 

Perhaps a certain misconception of how an artist creates 
his world is at the root of Mr. Hicks’s lack of a full apprecia- 
tion of what is accomplished by poetry. He is entirely aware 
that the developed artist does so create a world, which is 
simply another way of saying that he gives full order and 
coherence to his material by means of a sustained vision of 
life. In fact, it is precisely owing to such creation, that Miss 
Jewett, in Mr. Hicks’s view, ranks apart from and above the 
other regionalists of her time. 

Elsewhere, however, he is not always so successful in per- 
ceiving the value of this function of the artist. The point can 
be illustrated by one of his remarks on Henry James, whom 
he discusses, with Sarah Jewett and Emily Dickinson, in a 
chapter called “ Fugitives.”” He has great respect for James's 
skill, but his final quarrel with him and the reason why he 
thinks the majority of readers are wise to reject him is 
summed up in this question: “ Why should one read a novel 
if it does not give him a sense that he is moving, with en- 
hanced powers of perception and a greater certainty as to 
direction, through the strange world of which he is part?” 
There is obviously only one answer; but before you can be 
sure that James does not give you that sense, you must ex- 
amine what you mean by “ world.” In Mr. Hicks’s opinion, 
both the settings and preoccupations of James’s characters are 
so remote from ordinary American existence, and his handling 
of them so selected and specialized that his work amounts 
merely to an elaborate technical game. But surely for an artist 
to be able to give the reader an increased sense of the “ world 
of which he is part” does not demand that he take for his 
material only the surface details of the kind of life with which 
the reader is most familiar, for in that case any reader’s com- 
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prehension of art would be restricted to the realistic novel 
of his own day and circumstance. 

The use of the word “world” here is ambiguous: the 
artist may or may not give an exact picture of every-day life; 
what he must give is a heightened sense of reality, a feeling 
on the reader’s part that he understands certain aspects of the 
human problem more fully for having read this book. That 
Henry James’s “ world” was limited is increasingly apparent 
as the years go on; but the point to be noted is that within 
these limits he came closer to creating fully-projected com- 
plex characters than any other American writer of his time. 
Mr. Hicks objects that “some knowledge of economic 
processes is obviously essential to the interpretation not only 
of America but also of England;” and, to be sure, James's 
people often seem to be moving on an unsupported plateau. 
But granting all the restrictions of his scope of knowledge 
which prevented him from being one of the very few abso- 
lutely major novelists, a Balzac or a Dostoevsky, are not his . 
most completely realized individuals sufficiently part of the 
“world,” even in Mr. Hicks’s sense, to make their fates last- 
ingly moving? Although we are not given any detailed ac- 
count of how Christopher Newman or Lambert Strether 
made their money, the inadequacy of the society which pro- 
duced them is written large over their characters. The Marx- 
ian critic is beyond doubt increasingly justified in his desire 
to wipe out such laws as permit Isabel Archer to possess her 
large inheritance; but that should not prevent his seeing that 
the intricately suggestive portrayal here of the impact of so- 
phistication upon idealistic ignorance enables such a char- 
acter to suggest permanent attributes of humanity beyond 
the confines of any given milieu. 

This matter is fundamental enough to try to put in another 
way. It is Mr. Hicks’s assumption that literature does not 
speak to man directly unless it grows out of and deals with his\- 
own immediate material preoccupations. Mr. Hicks estab- 
lishes this conception at the outset in accounting for the lack 
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of interest in Melville in the period after the Civil War; and 
it is throughout one of his standards of measurement. As a re- 
sult he can find little satisfaction in our poetry. He opposes 
the admirers of Robinson who contend “that he concerns 
himself with the eternal problems,” for Mr. Hicks maintains 
that the “ only problems we really know are those posed by 
our own age.” But how do we know them? When I men- 
tioned above that one of the principal ways in which art in 
America had achieved fulfillment had been through poetry, 
what I had in mind was the strain of affirmation of the ideal 
that runs from the seventeenth century to the twentieth, 
sometimes ecstatic, sometimes somber, not necessarily taking 
form in verse, but running through Jonathan Edwards to 
Emerson and Emily Dickinson, from John Woolman to 
Whitman, throbbing at the heart of Thoreau’s discoveries in 
Walden, finding its most tragic voice in the darker passages 
of Moby Dick, often coming to articulation in only a minor 
key, but still being our principal expression of the aspiration 
of the individual spirit. To that strain Robinson relates. Far 
from not concerning himself with the problems of his age, 
in his most searching poem, “ The Man Against the Sky,” he 
has examined all the soaring assumptions that his generation 
inherited from transcendentalism, and has shown where they 
ended, that the gleam was dying down, that what was left for a 
man in that tradition was, as has been said, simply “a quiet 
curbing of despair.” Such a probing analysis of the tragic posi- 
tion of the individual in a world where nineteenth-century 
individualism no longer looked bright would seem to me the 
very way in which the poet, by his sensitive insight, penetrates 
beneath the surface flux of his age, and thus sounds its deepest 
voice. 

For Mr. Hicks, however, the poet learns fully to know his 
age only by coming to grips with its dominant economic 
forces. On such grounds Robert Frost is dismissed as belong- 
ing to a moribund tradition. He possesses great talents, but 
he can not be a “ mature and satisfying poet,” for he writes of 
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the countryside, largely as it has been for generations, instead 
of coping directly with the violent new industrial cities. But 
the clearest illustration of the sharp limits which Mr. Hicks 
puts upon the poet’s ways of gaining relevant knowledge is 
furnished by his passing remark that Dos Passos was less 
“ drugged ” than the other young Harvard poets “ by Baude- 
laire, Petronius, and the Old Howard.” Mr. Hicks seems to 
have no suspicion that reading Les Fleurs du Mal might be 
anything more than an unheeding escape from reality by 
means of a variety show. He does not perceive that Baude- 
laire’s pages provide the very evidence which he finds want- 
ing in Frost of the immediate tragic impact of the modern 
city upon the individual, and are thus capable of bringing 
their twentieth-century reader into direct lyric contact with 
reality by articulating what he has himself often felt. 

But any such conception of the function of the poet is 
hardly visualized by Mr. Hicks. In his definition of the way 
in which the poet should transform society as well as ex- 
pressing it, a great premium is put upon hopeful optimism. 
He holds to the proposition that dismay and doubt sap the 
vitality of the artist’s imagination (291), a proposition not 
to be verified by Hamlet or the satires of Jonathan Swift; nor 
indeed by the tragic intensity that lies beneath the light 
surface of many of the lyrics of Emily Dickinson, whom Mr. 
Hicks inevitably thinks lacking in the vigor which would 
have come to her if she had been more fully a part of the 
society of her time. Mr. Hicks does not seem to realize that 
doubt and dismay, difficult though they may be for the in- 
dividual and often tragic in their implications, are an integral 
part of human life; and that the service of the poet can lie 
in resolving them by full expression. As a result he misses en- 
tirely the value of T. S. Eliot, whom he groups curiously in 
a five-page sub-section along with the humanists and Thorn- 
ton Wilder. For Mr. Hicks the futility of Eliot’s development 
is sufficiently proved by the fact-that, in Ash Wednesday, “ he 
can now speak neither as poet of faith nor as poet of doubt.” 
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He is unaware that the richness of that series of poems de- 
pends on the very precision with which Eliot suggests the 
almost impalpable alternations of the mind between skep- 
ticism and belief. For he is equally unaware that the lyric 
poet is at the vanguard of his time not in the same way as the 
political orator; that it is not the poet’s main function, 
though one he may sometimes fulfill incidentally, to define 
and proclaim a new program of action; but rather to give the 
most accurate account he can of the particular quality of life 
as he has discovered it to be by means of his mind and senses. 
The poet is thus, in F. R. Leavis’s phrase, “ at the most con- 
scious point of the race in his time,” in direct proportion to 
the extent to which he makes articulate what his contempo- 
raries feel. And the chief value of Eliot’s poetry, which gives 
it greater substance than would seem to be indicated by its 
somewhat narrow range, has lain in the uncompromising 
integrity with which he has striven for and achieved the 
exact expression of the complexity that he knows to inhere 
in any mood. 

Enough has been written in the latter part of this essay 
to suggest some of the short-comings that are inevitable for 
the critic if the nature of literature is conceived too nar- 
rowly. For Mr. Hicks it is a weapon in the class war which 
is becoming increasingly the central fact in American life. 
Consequently his final call to action to the present inheritors 
of the great tradition is on the ground that “ the issue is now 
so clearly drawn that evasion is almost impossible: on the one 
hand lies repudiation of the best in the American literary 
past; on the other the fulfillment of all that was dreamed 
and worked for in the past and the beginning of struggle for 
more than the past ever hoped.” I have a good deal of both 
respect and sympathy for Mr. Hicks’s political position; but 
in such a passage he seems to me to draw such a close analogy 
between politics and literature as to blur the essential distinc- 
tions between them. When he talks about “ the fulfillment of 
all that was dreamed ” in our tradition, he is thinking almost 
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entirely in terms of the social novel of revolt; as I have tried 
to indicate, he is leaving out of account what have been some 
of the most fertile springs for our art. 

The spirit of protest and revolution has been a fundamen- 
tal element in American life since the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Hicks is thoroughly sound in insisting on the great 
importance of the contemporary manifestation of that strain. 
My quarrel with him is that in his insistence he is blind to 
the value of less obvious but equally pervasive American 
traits; that as far as his account of our literature is concerned, 
he so underestimates as almost to reject some of the most 
ripely human elements that have actually come to expres- 
sion. It is perhaps worth passing notice that the one con- 
spicuous place where he falls into an inadequately-examined 
cliché of Marxian criticism is when he looks forward in a 
glowing if somewhat undefined fashion to “ the literature of 
a classless society.” If that day should arrive, the tradition of 
social protest would presumably no longer be very necessary; 
and without that tradition, art, as Mr. Hicks defines it, would 
have little function. 

The trouble with Mr. Hicks’s great tradition is that it is 
too thin. He envisages a theoretical ideal state for the future, 
but he is not fully enough aware of the part which art can 
actually play in enriching human life. His desire for “a 
genuine proletarian literature” is perhaps conceived in too 
abstract terms to allow him to see the full qualifications, say, 
of Huckleberry Finn as just such a piece of literature in terms 
of American life, in the way that it has spoken intimately to 
a whole people. Mr. Hicks’s limitations as a critic are owing 
to his lack of understanding not only that art is a richer ex- 
perience, but also that it possesses more varied uses than he 
perceives. Its réle is not only that of revolt, but the counter- 
balancing one of realization. And owing to the very roots of 
American life having sprung from the forces of the Reforma- 
tion, so much emphasis has been thrown on the protesting 
strain that it is doubly important that whatever full-created 
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affirmation there has been, not of life as a future dream, but 
of life itself as it has been lived, should not be allowed to be 
lost sight of. Consequently for any American future it is es- 
sential to preserve by wise evaluation far more elements than 
Mr. Hicks stresses, since only thus can an individual find re- 
vealed in the past of our country the complexity which he 
knows to compose life. 











ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE 
MASSACHUSETTS-BAY 


GEORGE ALBERT STEAD 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 

Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. 

For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power? do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same: 

For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. 

Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. 

For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s minis- 
ters, attending continually upon this very thing. 

Render therefore to all their due:; tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour. ROMANS, XIII, 1—7. 


T was not until three half-centuries after John Cotton’s 

“ washing” of Roger Williams’s Bloudy Tenent and the 
return “ yet more bloody,” that Thomas Jefferson was to claim 
proud authorship of the Virginia “ Act for Establishing Re- 
ligious Freedom.” “ All men shall be free to profess . . . 
their opinions in matters of religion, and . . . the same shall 
in no way... . affect their civil capacities,” reads that 
famous statute. And Jefferson, with a fine eighteenth-century 
flourish, could swear never to bow to the shrine of intoler- 
ance or admit of inquiry into the opinions of others. But this 
noble sentiment was not peculiar to the humane Virginian. 
Nor did it owe its existence to the romantic movement. 
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Religious liberty derived prosaically from fact; that fact was 
the multiplication of sects. In the interval between John 
Winthrop and Thomas Jefferson, Christians gradually be- 
came aware that equally sincere individuals in their reading 
of the Bible simply did not reach the same set of conclusions; 
therefore the will of God was not clearly determinable. 

So strikingly “modern” is the political and religious 
thought of Roger Williams — in such a phrase as “ liberty of 
conscience,” for instance—that readers are in danger of 
going over too readily to his side of the debate with John 
Cotton. To do this is not only unfair to Cotton; it is to re- 
main, oneself, as ignorant as ever; for certainly Roger 
Williams is no guide to the main current of the political 
thought of his day. A modern reader must put himself be- 
hind Rousseau and romanticism, behind Hobbes and real- 
ism — he must try to imagine himself in an England which 
was still predominately medieval. Thought with respect to 
the state came from the caverns of a mind still mainly alle- 
gorical. “ England is a state and it is a church” was so much 
an assumption as to be scarcely arguable —the very warp in 
the loom of every theorist. Church and state, like mind and 
body, were only coterminous aspects of the same thing. 
Gierke has shown that medieval allegory, in picturing society 
as a great being with priests for head, kings for arms, and the 
people for body, never quite conceived an organism. There 
was always much confusion between the keys and the sword. 
And in the last analysis political unity feil apart into in- 
dividuals, each one trying to save his own soul. Yet when any 
individual — the ardent seventeenth-century Puritan, even — 
thought of himself in relation to society, it was as a member 
of a church as well as a citizen under the law. Just as the 
feudal term contenementum fused social status, legal privi- 
lege, and proprietary rights into one conception, so likewise 
did “ church and state” run together in men’s thought. The 
very notion of a separation of these ideas was shocking. Even 
to-day we have moved from the geocentric way of thinking 
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only on feeble legs. John Dewey can still startle most peo- 
ple —at least mildly — with the statement that there is no 
meaning, only meanings. In the days of the founding of the 
colony of the Massachusetts-Bay, the great outlines of the 
“ state-church” remained for most thinkers pretty much as 
Richard Hooker had sketched them a generation and a half 
before in his Ecclesiastical Polity. 

In a sense, Hooker's great book was directed at the Puri- 
tans with the intent of convincing them, on the basis of their 
own assumptions, that they must conform. If Christianity be 
definable at all, urged Hooker, it must have some central 
assumption on which all men might agree. Whatever the 
minor differences (aside from the “ fundamentals’) they 
should be ignored. Hooker all but said directly that men 
should be allowed their variations of conscience. His whole 
theory pre-supposed the hardly questionable premise that all 
careful readers of Scripture would arrive at one and the same 
set of conclusions. The stubborn man who would not re- 
ceive God's plain truth was castigated by the Greek word 
“ heretick,” which had come to connote obstinacy; and John 
Cotton meant no less than diplomatically to call Roger 
Williams an “ heretick” when he accused him of “ sinning 
against his own conscience.” England did not contain sects 
during the early seventeenth century; rather one great or- 
ganization embraced within itself varieties of opinion, very 
much, as did lately, the lamented Republican party. The 
Puritans, as Professor Morison aptly says, “ represented, as 
they believed, the great body of the Church of England: 
Brownists and Baptists and High Churchmen were the 
* schismatickes.’ ”’ * 

In joining forces with the lawyers to fight the Stuarts, the 
Puritans came unwittingly to argue that their civil rights 
were being trampled on by Laud’s enforcement of uniformity. 
From this position Roger Williams, trained in the philoso- 


1 S. E. Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930), 48. 
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phy of the civil law by the great Coke himself, was to derive 
the “ rocky strength ” of his conviction of the “ separation of 
powers.” “ The question is,” he maintained, “ how the Civill 
State and the Church may dispence their severall Govern- 
ments without infringement and impeachment of the power 
and honour of the One or the Other, and what bounds and 
limits the Lord hath set betweene both Administrations.” * 
Others were thinking in similar terms—as witness John 
Canne’s pamphlet of 1634: A Necessitie of Separation from 
the Church of England proved by the Non Conformists 
Principles. Williams, in his reply to Cotton in 1634, was to 
cite Canne as having proved the case for separation.’ It may 
even have been, as H. L. Osgood suggests, that the founders 
of New Canaan might have adopted the principle of separa- 
tion of powers had it not been for the almost overwhelming 
practical difficulties. Following as the natural corollary of 
“non-conformists principles,” separation was trembling on 
the verge of conception; yet the repugnance of such a notion 
to a national mind bred up to the doctrine of “ church and 
state” should not be underestimated. If Cambridge-bred 
men could play with the idea, it was, nevertheless, not to the 
taste of the common run of Puritans, concerned, as they 
were, with their popular prejudices. With the provoking 
obstinacy of a closed and ignorant mind, the carpenter, Ed- 
ward Johnson, a founder of Woburn, could assert in his 
Wonder-Working Providence: “. . . to lock up the Sword 
of Civill Government for ever, especially in matters that con- 
cerne the foure first Commands of God, is a cunning way to 
save the beasts head whole.” * University men took care not 
to seem too advanced for the rank and file of Protestants. 


2 Roger Williams, The Blovdy Tenent . . ., Publications of the Narragan- 
sett Club, m (Providence, 1867) , 222. 

% Other men cited by Williams are Henry Ainsworth (1571-1622), most 
eminent of the Brownists; John Greenwood (d. 1593); John Penry (1538- 
1593) — all Cambridge men and all independents. 

4 Original Narratives of Early American History: Johnson’s Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence, 1628-1651 (New York, 1910), 122-123. 
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And the problem of maintaining a nice adjustment of edu- 
cated leadership to a semi-literate following had much to do 
with the banishment of Roger Williams. As John Cotton 
said, over and over again: many men held the views of Roger 
Williams and were unmolested; they had a little more dis- 
cretion than did Williams about airing those views to the 
public. Presbyterianism in Scotland under Cartwright sep- 
arated the power civil from the power ecclesiastical; but the 
Scots never pushed separation so far as to give up uniformity. 
The great majority of Puritans, serious about the Bible, 
could never allow that there was more than one road to 
salvation. 

Again, Puritan leaders were wary of “separation” from 
the reports of wrangling amongst the English independents 
exiled in Holland. Furthermore, the doctrine was closely 
associated with anabaptism and democracy; and democracy 
had a smell particularly offensive to men who had a feeling 
for authority in the abstract. Neither an Edward Johnson, 
wont to obey, nor a John Winthrop, wont to command, 
could ever be happy at the thought of the rule of the people. 
Even amongst lawyers there was no adherence to “ separa- 
tion” of church and state. Legal opinion simply regarded 
the Anglican church as a convenient arm of the government. 
Selden, who has been called “ the first Whig” by G. P. Gooch, 
went so far as to deny there was such a thing as ecclesiastical 
power, warning the people against being gulled by priests — 
presbyters, most of all—and holding the episcopacy to be 
merely an expedient to peace and order in the state, or at 
most a religious sanction to government. Coke, the conserva- 
tive, probably accepted the church as a worthy, because 
venerable, tradition and hated separatists just as he hated 
Stuarts because both seerned bent on wrecking the state that 
he loved. So much for separation, a principle often implied, 
although rarely advocated by Puritans and scarcely enter- 
tained seriously by any one else. 

If the “ church-state principle” was the fundamental as- 
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sumption of the “ pre-Whig” English state, another concept 
was fully as important. This has to do with authority. That 
“ Civil power is of the people,” all men, except the Stuarts, 
assumed. It was a principle of the law passed along from the 
time of Cicero and the Roman constitution as well as from 
German tribal custom. Civil lawyers, like Coke, could de- 
nounce the inimical Stuart doctrine of “ divine right” with- 
out ever denying royal sovereignty. “ Sovereignty,” says 
Bodin,’ — and practically all English thought before Hobbes, 
with the exception noted, was Bodinian —“ is the highest 
power [potestas] granted by the constitution over citizens and 
subjects and of the law.” * At the same time, although gov- 
ernment is for the people and gets its authority from populus, 
it is not by the people. This monarchical ideal, this exaltation 
of “authority” within the law, so brilliantly elucidated by 
Aquinas, was the great medieval contribution to political 
philosophy. Civil power stems from civil law, but authority is 
of God. There was no republican or even Whig sentiment in 
John Winthrop, nor in any of his contemporaries — save 
perhaps a few anabaptists. Perfect expression was given to 
this ideal at an early date in New England when in the Model 
of Church and Civil Power it was stated that the power of 
magistrates, while conferred by the people, “ is limited by the 
only perfect rule and word of God.” “ As all free men are 
only stewards of God, they may not give the magistrate 
power over these things as they please, but as God pleases.” * 
The same view was expressed in Winthrop’s “ Modell of 
Christian Charity.” “ Vocation and duty” kept men in their 
places. A religious duty of obedience attached “ not only to 

5 The first edition, in French, was published in 1576; the Latin edition, 
from which this is translated, came out a few years later. 

® “ We should be obedient unto the laws and ordinances of such princes 
as it hath pleased God to set to rule and reign over us, if their laws and 
decrees be not directly repugnant unto the laws of God and nature, where- 
unto all princes are as well bound as their subjects.” Six Livres de la Republic 


(Paris, 1577), 111. 


7 Quoted by H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century (New York, 1904) , 1, 210. 
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the Prince, but to the father in the family, the landlord on 
the estate, even the common employer of labor.” God “ has 
so constructed society . . . that whatsoever section or aspect 
of it be regarded, we shall find ordained subjects, the one 
bound to rule for the welfare of the other, the other loyally 
to obey.” * No wonder that the “first governor” of the 
Massachusetts-Bay took some comfort from carrying the 
king’s patent about with him in a leather case as if it were 
a sacred thing. 

Few men had any inclination to question ancient preroga- 
tive any more than to advocate “ separation.” Only a Roger 
Williams could, like Henry Adams, follow out unflinchingly 
his premises to their complete logical conclusions. Accepting 
the theory of “ separation,” Williams could accept, with it, 
religious liberty; once outside the state-church and under the 
blue sky, he had the stomach to lie down with the stinking 
Indian, even with the anabaptist who had rolled in the 
carrion of democracy. Most other Puritan leaders were more 
comfortable at remaining “ just liberals.” 


Puritanism might be regarded as one of the great romantic 
phenomena of history. It is no humdrum experience to have 
one’s conscience aflame, nor is there any greater excitement 
than to see God. Lowell's 


Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s talking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
"Tis only God may be had for the asking; 


is Victorian sentimentality. No Puritan ever felt that way. 
Quite the reverse. It was property that to him (in the easy- 
going seventeenth-century economy) was more or less taken 
for granted; * whereas Godliness — that glorious beauty — 


8 T. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1928) , 135. 
® This was most true, perhaps, for those Puritans on the land. 
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was alone worthy of supreme striving. Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe and Spenser might “still the heavenly quintessence ” 
“From their immortal flowers of poesy” but in much the 
same poetic frame of mind, a little later, men like Thomas 
Shepard, Roger Williams, and John Cotton watched raptur- 
ously for the light of Heaven and listened with pain and 
ecstasy for the voice of God. If Puritanism excited men in 
England, it is not difficult to imagine the romantic fervor 
which blazed around the exodus to America. “ Now all the 
youth of England are on fire,” might have been said of 
migrating Puritans. It was not only a romance connected with 
travel to that “ New Englande ” glowingly described by John 
Smith; it was the romance of going there “ for God his will” 
to found the New Canaan according to the divine will as 
revealed in Scripture. Need language be pumped up to con- 
vey that this was (to those who felt that way) the grandest 
dream of man? The mere fact of this feeling fairly explains 
the incredible expedition with which sixteen ship-loads of 
emigrants were embarked for America within nine months. 

This romantic fervor is accountable for some confusion 
and misunderstanding among the founders. It blurred for a 
time the sharp outlines of what was to be, as Winthrop ex- 
pressed it, “ a due forme of Government both civill and eccle- 
siasticall.” ** Confronted with the common enemy, Arch- 
bishop Laud, Puritans, no doubt, felt a bond in radicalism, 
which worked a temporary leaven even in conservative 
spirits. Furthermore, with the preparations for the American 
utopia, much fundamental conservatism of temper was 
clouded by a rather hazy romantic conception of what the 
new religion was to be. Almost every inclividual in the migra- 
tion, no doubt, visualized the New Canaan as he supposed 
it would be without stopping long to realize that there would 
be other architects at work on the same job. Roger Williams 
was later to throw it up to his opponents in debate that their 
complexions had suffered a sea change. But just in this way 


10 Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, 73. 
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was vision translated into reality, and it was vain of Williams 
to expect the contrary. Native conservatism, only sartorially 
romantic, was to show through, after all. Men were to find 
their religion as well as their tolerance tested on new shores, 
where they were to found a new state strangely like the old 
but without its soft lines. The very hazards of the undertak- 
ing threw such responsibility upon the leaders as to draw 
them together into a spirit of “ will to succeed at all costs 
and at all sacrifices of private dissent.” 

Such a note, indeed, is sounded in John Cotton’s farewell 
sermon when he said, ““ Wee must be knitt together in this 
work as one man . . . Soe shall wee keepe the unitie of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” “ “Those many precious and 
gallant Worthies, the Leaders and Corner-Stones of these 
New England Colonies,” says Roger Williams, sailed away 
from England guided by “ the Heavenly Principle” “ to wor- 
ship God in purity according to those perswasions in their 
Consciences, which they believed God had lighted up.” * 
Practical difficulties of administration were to snow this 
“Heavenly Principle” under and to cause many even to 
renounce their one-time adherence to “ separation;” to ac- 
cept instead “ limited or Presbyterianized Independence.” 

It must never be forgotten that the Bay colonists felt their 
undertaking to be one of the significant acts in all history. 
Their commission was of God. “ The Lord Christ intends to 
atchieve greater matters by this little handfull than the world 
is aware of,” wrote Edward Johnson, layman. How much 
more did the leaders feel that the eyes of the world and of 
posterity were upon them; that they were responsible for the 
stewardship to God. One of the first acts of the court of 
assistants, as provided for by the charter, was to vote them- 
selves “ complete legislative, executive and judicial power.” 
“This governing oligarchy, with Winthrop at its head,” 
writes Professor Morison, “ showed a keen political sense in 


11 Quoted by Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, 73. 
12 Quoted by H. M. Dexter, As to Roger Williams (Boston, 1876) , 97. 
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knowing when and how far to yield its power; and every 
concession had to be purchased at a heavy price.” * John 
Cotton had even advocated life tenure for the higher magis- 
trates; and as the system worked there was very little turn- 
over in the “ministry,” there being only thirty-five new 
names in forty-eight years, although twelve were elected 
every year. 

Few men there were to question the measures of this 
oligarchy on principle, for the university men, the leaders, 
who were in the proportion of one to every forty families, 
were determined to agree. Ministers made it a point of honor 
to concede to magistrates. Or if there was dissent from some 
zealous brother, a simple method was resorted to “to make 
him see his error.” Such a case is that of John Eliot, who in a 
sermon at Roxbury (1634) had criticized “the ministry” 
for negotiating a peace with the Pekods “ without consent of 
the people and for other failings (as he conceived) .” As Win- 
throp reports it, 


. we took order, that he should be dealt with by Mr. Cotton, 
Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Welde [the very “ committee on persua- 
sion” who a year later argued unsuccessfully with Roger Wil- 
liams] to be brought to see his errour, and to heal it by some 
publick explanation of his meaning; for people began to take 
occasion to murmur against us for it.** 


Happily for the government, Mr. Eliot was persuaded. One 
can well imagine that the line of argument used was the cus- 


tomary one with all governments. It probably ran something 
like this: 


Here we are, magistrates and ministers, called of God to found 
a Bible commonwealth. We have got to make the people believe 
in us and mainly by presenting a united front to them. After all, 
we leaders, wise in the way of government — Cambridge men — 


18 Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, 85. 
14 John Winthrop, The History of New England, James Savage, Editor 
(Boston, 1853) , 1, 179: November 17, 1634. 
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must use a discreet language in explaining the “ mystery” to the 
uneducated populace. “ We will settle our differences within the 
party.” 

Eight months after Winthrop landed from the Arbella, 
Roger Williams arrived in Boston. What religious and gov- 
ernmental architecture he expected to find in the New 
Canaan, we do not know, but what he found he had not 
hoped for. Perhaps he was unaware that several years before, 
in letters to John Endecott, the company had recommended 
the teaching of religion and good morals and their enforce- 
ment. Had Williams been aboard the Arbella, would he 
have signed The Humble Request —a plea “to prevent the 
Bay Colony from adopting a separatist polity?” ** In signing 
this tract ““ Winthrop and Saltonstall, Johnson and Dudley” 
were describing themselves as the founders of a new church 
which would ever acknowledge the church of England as 
mother, like the “ church of Philippi (which was a Colonie 
from Rome).”** According to Higginson, they went to 
America not as separatists from the church but only from its 
corruptions.** How would the thirty-year-old Williams have 
regarded these conservatisms of his seniors? We only know 
that once on tlie scene he turned down the offer to be pastor 
at Boston and refused even to join the congregation “ be- 
cause,” according to his friend, Winthrop, 


. . . they would not make a publick declaration of their repent- 
ance for having communion with the churches of England, while 
they lived there; and besides, had declared his opinion, that the 
magistrate might not punish the breach of the Sabbath, nor any 
other offence, as it was a breach of the first table.** 


He could not be a teacher, he said, to “an unseparated 


people.” 


15 Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, 47. 

16 Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, 47. 

17 Osgood, The American Colonies, 1, 203-204. 

18 Winthrop, History of New England, April 12, 1631. 
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Not five years after this, he was ordered “ to depart out of 
this jurisdiction . . . not to return any more without license 
from the Court,” the reason given that ke had “ broached and 
divulged divers new and dangerous opinions against the 
authority of magistrates, as also writ Letters of defamation 
both of the magistrates and churches . . . and yet main- 
taineth the same without retraction.” ** During that five 
years, dividing his time between Plymouth and Salem — he 
never ceased trying to win these Puritans back to the prin- 
ciple of separation which they had played with (if not virtu- 
ally accepted) in their fight against Laud. The quarrel that 
the Bay magistracy had with him was not so much over his 
principles, which, indeed, many of them privately agreed 
with, but that, like Eliot, he aired those principles to the 
people ex cathedra, using the most powerful instrument of 
persuasion at that time — the pulpit — against themselves. 

While at Plymouth, Williams began to fall suspect to a 
touchy frontier conservatism. Elder Brewster urged that com- 
munion with him be relinquished “ lest he should run the 
same course of rigid Separation and Anabaptistry which Mr. 
John Smith the Se-Baptist at Amsterdam had done.” * Per- 
haps it is of the nature of frontier conditions to draw men 
tightly together, mentally as well as physically, and to beat 
back all but accepted dogma from their minds just as they 
drive Indians back from their stockades. Disgruntled emi- 
grants from older communities have always gone West to 
found settlements that became the bulwarks of conserva- 
tism.** When Roger Williams charged that the Bay churches 
halted “betwixt Christ and Anti-Christ,” John Cotton’s 


19 James Ernst, Roger Williams (New York, 1932) , 134. Quoted from the 
court record. 

20 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, (Providence, 1866) , 17. 

21 The West has often fought the East where agrarianism has conflicted 
with industrialism, but this does not indicate liberality of thinking. The con- 
servative to-day is safest among the standing corn of Iowa, the radical, in 
Boston or New York. 
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diplomatic rejoinder was that they walked “with an even 
foote betweene two extreames.” * But a golden mean could 
never appease a man like Roger Williams, who had caught 
the vision of democracy. 

Williams has been held by his enemies to have been erratic 
and inconsistent in his opinions; on the contrary, however, 
little that he did or said seems, from perspective, to lie out- 
side his broad political philosophy. Governor Haynes's sum- 
mary of the charges against him at the trial in 1635 will 
serve for an outline. “ First, that we have not our land by 
Patent from the King but that the Natives are the true owners 
of it and that we ought to repent of such a receiving it by 
Patent.” * Williams's supporting arguments during the trial 
we do not know, but it would seem that this charge was 
merely taking him up on a detail. No doubt in refuting him 
on “separation,” the magistrates flaunted the patent, say- 
ing, likely enough: “ Here it is in black and white.” The 
natural reply would be, “ The devil take James and Charles 
Stuart with their narrow and unheard-of political doctrines.” 
James had been guilty of a “solemn public lie” (so Win- 
throp quotes Williams's Plymouth treatise, destroyed in 
manuscript by the court) when “ he blessed God that he was 
the first Christian prince that had discovered this land” and 
truly “ blasphemous” “ for calling Europe Christendom, or 
the Christian World.” * It was the reply that almost any Bo- 
dinian would have made; the law was above the king, and 
for a king to “ bless God” in passing on “ arbitrary” power 
to a deputy was “ divine right” tommy-rot, fooling no one. 
A patent from a Stuart couched in such terms was only a 
“ scrap of paper.” There were natural subjects in the country 
when Englishmen came; therefore, if the magistrates wished 


to found their claims solidly, title to the land must come 


22 Cotton’s Letter, Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 308. 
23 Quoted by Ernst, Roger Williams, 130. 
24 Quoted by Dexter, As to Roger Williams, 27. 
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from them.** There is no evidence that Williams stirred up 
the people on the Indian question; it was only magisterial 
casuistry that made a point of it. He was really saying what 
none of them would have denied: “ Political power is of the 
people,” patent or no patent, and men’s civil rights might 
not be over-ridden as they were being over-ridden repeatedly 
by the court —the patent to the contrary notwithstanding. 
A good example of the court’s exercise of arbitrary power 
was its refusal to grant a certain piece of land in Marblehead 
Neck — “ betwixte the Clifte and the Forest Kyver ” —to 
Salem “until there shall be time to test more fully the 
quality of your [Salem's] allegiance to the power, which you 
desire should be interposed on your behalf.” ** Not a court 
in England would have dared hand down such a decision. 
Even worse was it in the Bay Colony, where, since the gen- 
eral court was both magisterial and judicial, ther: was no 
appeal from its decision. Little doubt but that the great 
Coke, himself, would have backed his former amanuensis in 
this stand. Certainly the success of the “ Ipswich liberals” a 
few years later in forcing Nathaniel Ward’s law code upon 


25 Sixty years later during the controversy with Andros, the same debate 
was to flare up, Andros maintaining that the lands having been granted by 
charter from the crown “therefore all the lands of New-England have re- 
turned to the king”; whereas the New Englanders were vehemently to take 
the old Roger Williams position that the lands were theirs “ by a right of 
purchase from the Indians.” As old John Higginson put it, “ Having lived 
here sixty years, I did certainly know that from the beginning of these plan- 
tations our fathers entered upon the land, partly as a wilderness and Vacuum 
Domicilium, and partly by the consent of the Indians, and therefore care was 
taken to treat with them, and to gain their consent, giving them such a 
valuable consideration as was to their satisfaction, and this I told them I 
had the more certain knowledge of, because having learned the Indian lan- 
guage in my younger time, I was at several times made use of by the govern- 
ment, and by divers particular plantations as an interpreter in treating with 
the Indians about their lands, which being done and agreed on, the several 
townships and proportions of lands of particular men were ordered and settled 
by the government of the country, and therefore I did believe that the lands 
of New-England were the subjects’ properties, and not the king’s lands.” The 
Revolution in New England Justified, etc., By Several Gentlemen who were 
of his [Andros’s] Council (Boston, 1691; reprinted, 1773), 18-19. 

26 Dexter, As to Roger Williams, 38-39. 
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the reluctant court indicates a growing dissatisfaction with 
arbitrary justice. That the ministry felt a little guilty is 
shown by John Cotton’s calling Haynes’s summary a “ fraudu- 
lent expression of particulars” inasmuch as many held these 
opinions, yet were “ tolerated to enjoy both civil and church 
liberties amongst us.” ** 

The real issue against Williams, Cotton says, was “ his vio- 
lent and tumultuous carriage against the Patent.” It is the 
same thing: Williams, like a second Coke, was fighting an 
enemy to civil law as malignant as any “divine right” 
Stuart. Little doubt but that Williams's knowledge of law 
won the admiration of his life-long friend, John Winthrop. 
Perhaps it did not so appeal to theologians who knew no 
law. If they chose to take it that way, Williams was offering 
contempt to magistrates; yet who would deny that those 
magistrates were defying the very “ law of God and Nature,” 
and therefore deserved opposition. The magistrates wished 
to continue their policies; they were almost forced to do so 
for the want of a legal machinery and in the face of a frontier 
condition; consequently they chose to “ enlarge” their per- 
sistent critic from their jurisdiction. No Austinian of to-day 
nourished on the doctrine that “ might makes right” will 
deny that they acted within their legal right; but no Bodinian 
would have agreed. Wiser had they been, perhaps, had they 
made Roger Williams head of the bar. 

“Secondly,” continues Governor Haynes’s summary, 
“that it is not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, to 
pray, as being actions of God’s worship.” This refers to the 
“ residents’ oath ” controversy. In April, 1635, the court, in 
order to bolster up its authority, especially, perhaps, over the 
water-front population, enacted that every resident should 
swear before God to be loyal to the government. This was 
like waving a red rag at a people who had fought, with 
Coke’s help, against the oath ex officio. The parallel is not 


precise, of course, the oath ex officio having been opposed 


27 Quoted by Ernst, Roger Williams, 131. 
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because it broke the law by making men convict themselves 
in court. Nevertheless the idea of a “ residents’ oath ” in sup- 
port of civil government was anathema to enough of the 
colonists that “ the Court was forced to desist from the pro- 
ceeding.” * An oath seems of little consequence to us who 
“ pledge allegiance” in every school-room every day and take 
pass-ports whenever we can. But it must be remembered that 
to Puritans it was a matter of the most awful and sacred na- 
ture. “ Christian men ought not to take an oath which is 
part of God’s worship to establish mortal men in their office,” 
argued Williams. “ Carnal men ought not to be required to 
take a religious oath or perform a religious act to set up 
men in civil office.” This is the equivalent of saying: It is 
one thing to swear allegiance to the constitution (“the law 
of God and Nature” to Williams) but quite another and 
antithetical thing to swear allegiance to a mere government 
of men. That many men were on his side is only another 
indication that Puritans had two consciences, the one re- 
ligious and the other — equally as keen — political. 

“ Thirdly, that it is not lawful to hear any of the minis- 
ters of the parish assemblies in England.” Not to separate 
completely from the church of England, reasoned Williams, 
was quite to acknowledge the state-church principle, oppo- 
sition to which was what had brought him, and as he 
believed, all Puritans, to New England. The church of Eng- 
land stood for coercion in worship, the very blight upon con- 
science, as a true separatist would have it, coercion and 
conscience being well-nigh irreconcilable. That Puritanism 
had within it, especially where it exalted conscience, a strong 
romantic vein is nowhere better revealed than when Roger 
Williams bursts forth in his book about the Indians to the 
effect that there is “a strong Conviction naturall in the 
soule of man, that God is. . . .” * Or again, “ Nature knowes 


28 Quoted by Ernst, Roger Williams, 131, from John Cotton. 
29 “ A Key to the Language of America, etc.,” Narragansett Club Publica- 
tions, 1, 211. 
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no difference between Europe and Americans in blood, birth, 
bodies, etc. God having of one blood made all mankind, Acts, 
17, and all by nature being children of wrath. Ephes. 2.” 


Boast not proud Euglish [sic], of thy birth and blood 
Thy brother Indian is by birth as God... . 

Make sure thy second birth, else thou shalt see 

Heaven ope to Indians wild, but shut to thee. 


For the worship of God in purity, man must place “ the 
hedge or wall of Separation between the Garden of the 
church and the Wilderness of the World.” * Neither should 
men be forced to church against their will, as forcing them 
to no religion.** Let them worship voluntarily, therefore, 
in purity, not having to kneel beside lip-servers. Further it 
is the saddest form of oppression for the church to worry the 
“heretick” as a cat does the mouse or a “Lyon with a 
Lambe in his paw.” ** 

In this part of the controversy John Cotton, on the de- 
fensive, maintained that joining with the English clergy in 
services “ doth not argue our Church communion with par- 
ish churches in England, much lesse with the nationall 
Church.”** This was no doubt a diplomatic answer aiming 
not to offend either the right or the left in the separation 
controversy, and it indicates that there was a strong “ sepa- 
ratist ” opinion within the Bay settlement. In reply, Williams 
charged Cotton with being on “sandy ground” admitting 
the “constitution of their Churches is but implicitly Na- 
tional” at the same time they “ professe” it is not.** They 


30 Williams says that he could have converted the Indians wholesale to 
the outward forms of Christianity, but refused on the persuasion that “ Gods 
way is first to turne a soule from it’s Idolls . . .”, Narragansett Club Publi- 
cations, 1, 141, 220. 

81 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 392. 

82 Narragansett Club Publications, m1, 258-259. 

38 Narragansett Club Publications, m1, 277. 

84 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 371, note. 

85 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 326-327. 
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could not have it both ways. Here again no diplomatic golden 
mean was going to satisfy one who hated religious oppression. 

“Fourthly, that the civil magistrate’s power extends only 
to the bodies and goods and outward state of man etc.” 
This was striking at the heart of the defendant's philosophy 
of government, epitomized in complete separation of the 
religious from the civil. Williams argues never more tren- 
chantly than when he asks if the Lord Jesus would ever agree 


. « » to cut off persons, them and theirs, branch and root, from 
any civill being in their territories; and consequently from the 
whole world (were their territories so large) because their con- 
sciences dare not bow down to any worship, but what they beleeve 
the Lord Jesus appointed, and being also otherwise subject to 
the civill state and Laws thereof.** 


Perhaps the most amusing episode of the whole controversy 
has to do with Endecott’s cutting the red cross from the flag. 
Williams, preaching a sermon at Salem on his favorite theme, 
maintained that this very flag symbolized a dangerous mixing 
of things sacred with things civil; that the red cross was 
nothing more than a symbol of popery, having been given 
to the king of England by the bishop of Rome. The sermon 
was probably designed to advance the cause of separation by 
means of an appeal to anti-Catholic prejudice. At any rate, 
the fiery — and one suspects none too subtle — Endecott at 
once cut the red cross out of the flag as “a superstitious 
thing, and a relique of antichrist.” ** This action put the 
magistrates in a quandary. They were afraid the “ defacing 
of the king’s colors” would be taken as an “ act of rebellion ”; 
yet they dared not run against popular sentiment within the 
colony “as if they would suffer idolatry.” ** If they punished 
Endecott too severely for cutting out the cross, it would seem 
to the people that they desired it in. Again, they must not 


36 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 379. 
87 See Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 174-175. 
88 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 189. 
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offend either right or left. The matter ended by the court’s 
disqualifying Endecott from office for a year, but the Bay 
flag was to remain crossless. What a troublesome fellow was 
this Roger Williams of Pembroke College! ** 

“. . . a Subject and a Magistrate, may be a good Subject, 
a good Magistrate in respect of civill or morall goodnes,” 
reasoned Williams, “. . . though Godlines which is in- 
finitely more beautifull, be wanting . . .” * Here he is setting 
forth the Aristotelian contention that a good citizen is not 
necessarily a good man. They coincide only in the perfect 
state, which is impossible.** This was boldly putting in a 
strong light a matter which Aquinas had taken care to leave 
in shadow. In fact, for Aquinas to have admitted a distinc- 
tion between “civil goodness” and Godliness would have 
been to open the gate for the destruction of unity; a con- 
ception fundamental to all Christian thought. Furthermore, 
Saint Thomas had to resolve the old paradox that political 
power derives from the people through the common law, 
and yet authority is of God. He did this ingeniously by dis- 
tinguishing between “office” and the “holder of office.” 
Authority itself is sacred, he reasoned; although the one in 
authority may be profane. The Bay Puritans, on the other 
hand, denying that mere communion in the state-church 
constituted any measure of righteousness, would have their 
“freemen” and magistrates to be Godly men. Thus they 
were to run unity on the rock which medieval thinkers had 
artfully avoided. For them to have denied that certain non- 
Puritan, indifferently-righteous magistrates, in England, for 
instance, were not good magistrates, would have been non- 
sense, for it was accepted by all that civil power is a matter 
of civil law. 


39 It may be interesting for readers to compare Hawthorne’s fiction with 
Winthrop’s fact. See “ Endicott and the Red Cross” in Twice Told Tales. 

40 Narragansett Club Publications, 11, 246. 

41 One must allow for the fact that righteousness (Godliness) was no 
part of Greek virtue. But whatever the definition of virtue, the larger 
premise holds. 
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Thus far, Cotton and his colleagues agreed with Williams. 
But then Williams proceeded with the argument that even 
Indians had a lawful and true civil government based on 
agreement (this was resorting to the old compact theory) ; 
yet it would be ridiculous to say that they must judge “ ac- 
cording to their Indian consciences,” which certainly would 
be the case if (as according to Cotton) “Christ have be- 
trusted and charged the civill Power with his Church.” * 
The Indians had no Bible; yet a civil government as of God 
and nature none could deny them. Therefore, if the people's 
magistrates are given power to govern the church, this is 
nothing more than “to pull God and Christ, and Spirit out 
of Heaven, and subject them unto naturall, sinfull, incon- 
stant men, and so consequently to Sathan himselfe, by whom 
all peoples naturally are guided.” ** Here Williams was break- 
ing his opponents on the rack of their own assumptions, 
which amounted to resolving the old paradox by denying 
the divine nature of civil authority. It would have been easy 
to answer that Winthrop was a Godly man — although under 
Calvinism one could not be too sure; but then there was 
Endecott, too. Should he be allowed to judge “ according 
to his conscience?” The reply to Williams on this count 
must have been that the government of Massachusetts-Bay 
was according to God’s word, “the absolutism of a book.” 
Why, then, flaunt their charter? Was it something new in 
governments — something which they had set up? If so, then 
they were not only less logical but more radical than he. “ A 
strange Modell of a Church and Commonweale after the 
Mosaicall and Jewish pattern,” thought Williams. 

So much for the official charges. Perhaps his worst offense 
(and the real reason for his trial) was his using the pulpit 
against the policies of the court. Class-conscience deputies 
knew better than to allow such a practice lest the churches, 

42 Narragansett Club Publications, m1, 250. 


43 Narragansett Club Publications, m, 250. 
44 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 221, marginal note. 
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once united in dissent, should pull down the general court. 
It is easy to underestimate the power of a pulpit occupied 
by Roger Williams. His opposition to the residents’ oath 
aroused enough sentiment to down it. Because it was his 
deepest conviction that religious worship should be free of 
the state, it was natural that he should oppose the magistrates, 
who believed the contrary. He went so far, says Cotton, as to 
write “ Letters of admonition to the churches against the 
magistrates.” At his trial it was 


declared by the ministers (at the request of the court to give 
their advice) that he who should obstinately maintain such 
opinions (whereby a church might run into heresy, apostacy, or 
tyranny, and yet the civil magistrate could not intermeddle,) 
were to be removed, and that the other churches ought to request 
the magistrates so to do.* 


Williams, therefore, was “ removed,” “ enlarged,” or “ ban- 
ished.” 

As for the charge against him of a “breach of holy or 
civill peace,” he says, 


I have ever desired to be unfainedly tender [of civil peace}, ac- 
knowledged the Ordinance of Magistracie to be properly and 
adequately fitted by God, to preserve the civill State in civill 
peace and order: as he hath also appointed a spirituall Govern- 
ment and Governours in matters pertaining to his worship and 
the consciences of men, both which Governments, Governours, 
Laws, Offences, Punishments, are Essentially distinct and the 
confounding of them brings all the world into Combustion. 


This was to maintain that as a minister he had strictly 
minded his ecclesiastical business, that to have done dif- 
ferently, or less, would have been to shirk his duty. The court 
recorded that he had “ broached and divulged divers new and 
dangerous opinions against the authority of magistrates.” No 


45 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 194. 
46 Narragansett Club Publications, 1, 335. 
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one charged him with scandalous offense against the “life, 
chastity, goods or good name” of any man — the only offense 
urged against him was “ properly transgression against the 
Civill State... .”* 


. . . the Worship which a State professeth may bee contradicted 
and preached against [he further avowed], and yet no breach of 
Civill Peace. . . . Such persons onely breake the Cities or King- 
domes peace, who cry out for prison and swords against such who 
crosse their judgement or practice in Religion.“ 


Should Roger Williams have been banished? Debate on 
the question can come to nothing. Subsequent history of the 
Bay Colony would seem to indicate that the court had fol- 
lowed an unwise policy in too severely setting up “ Walles 
and Bulworks, to surround the Sion of God.” ** To the reader 
of to-day it would seem that Williams had by far the better 
of the argument. In defense of the court it must be said that 
few, if any, writers of the time held such absolute views on 
separation as did Williams. He had pipped the shell of “ ec- 
clesiastical polity” long before any other American chick. 
In England, John Goodwin and John Milton were about the 
only persons at all comparable. Even such an advocate of 
tolerance as William Chillingworth must have abhorred sepa- 
ration. In defense of Williams it must be repeated that he 
was consistent in his arguments, tender to his friends (even 
though they judged against him) , and in every sense of the 
word non-violent. It is true, of course, that he was under- 
mining the authority of the court by his telling appeals to 
the Puritan civil conscience. The court, desiring to continue 
in its own way, had to do something about him. Rather than 
banish him they had probably acted with more wisdom and 
foresight to have given him some civil responsibility, such 
as the superintendence of Indian relations. But it is easy to 


47 Narragansett Club Publications, m, 171. 
48 Narragansett Club Publications, m, 96. 
49 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 32. 
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be wise after the event! The founders of the first New Eng- 
land colonies were wise enough to transplant some of the 
best aspects of English culture. To condemn them for a 
breach of sweet reasonableness in banishing a gifted intel- 
lectual, would be merely to expect too much of human na- 


ture, for Roger Williams openly criticized their methods and 
challenged their morals. 











POETRY IN AMERICAN 


A NEW CONSIDERATION 
OF 
WHITTIER’S VERSE 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


LMOST immediately following the close of the Civil 

War — which definitely marked the end of Whittier’s 
active political life — he wrote his finest poem. It was, fur- 
thermore, only the beginning of his best work — nearly all 
of which he accomplished during the last third of his life. 
“I shall not let you rest,” James Russell Lowell had written 
him in 1857, “till I have got a New England pastoral out 
of you.” Whittier had replied, “The ‘ pastoral’ shall be 
thought of.” 

In August, 1865, he was feeling ill and lonely. To while 
away his time he wrote Snow-Bound — from the crowded 
memories of all he knew best. His publisher, James T. Fields, 
was greatly pleased. “ I am rejoiced to hear you are writing 
a snow-piece. Tell me all about it and let me know when you 
intend sending it to me.”* On October third the manu- 
script was in his hands. Whittier’s letter to Fields, a little 
later, strikes a note most unusual for him, one of optimism 
and pride which he seldom allowed himself to express in 
regard to his verse: “ I have been looking over the proof of 
Snow-Bound, and I now quite agree with thee and Annie 
F [ields], that the poem is (though I say it who shouldn't) 
good. If the public don’t like it, so much the worse for the 
public.” But the public did like it. A blizzard of appropriate 
simultaneousness appeared on the publication date of the 
book. The sale of the poem was large and continuous. Alto- 
gether it brought Whittier ten thousand dollars. Its amazing 


1 Essex Institute: Oak Knoll Collection. Unpublished letter of Septem- 
ber 5, 1865. 
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success was the last step toward the great popular fame, both 
as man and author, which he was to enjoy during the re- 
maining twenty-eight years of his life. The reasons for the 
excellence of Snow-Bound — and, by the same token, of his 
subsequent good work — are easy to discover and explain. 

Whittier had, in Bliss Perry’s phrase, a “ tenacious hold 
upon certain realities” —he did not fly far above ground. 
Freedom, toleration, certain fundamental principles and 
objects in human relations and emotions: these things, 
which are essentially homely, made the strongest appeal 
to Whittier. He generally found his inspiration in the life 
around him. Men and the land, rather than books and 
literary styles, were his poetic food. Here lay his chief dif- 
ference from the contemporaries with whom he was closely 
connected — Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes; and here, too, 
the mainspring of his superiority over them. Where they 
were often artificial, he was natural; where they built up 
complexities, he reduced to guileless simplicity. His rusticity 
was the cause. Samuel Pickard’s comment is genuinely sub- 
tle: — “ He continued throughout his life to produce the 
sort of verse which appealed, first of all, to his neighbors.” 
Whatever the limitation there implied, there, too, is the germ 
of Whittier’s excellence. 

In the poetic background of his youth he was, in some 
ways, unfortunate. Kettell’s three-volume anthology of 
American verse, issued in 1829, is an excellent résumé of what 
was going on at that time and of what was favored in the 
poetic past.* And while for subject-matter the tendency was 
distinctly American in the trend toward description of na- 
ture and Indian life, an almost consistent varnish of English 
eighteenth-century formalism—a borrowed sentimental 
lacquer — gave an unreality to the result. The addition of 
an almost constant moral fervor brought no brightness. The 
authors gathered into this anthology were attempting to re- 


produce literature, not life. _ 


2 Samuel Kettell, Specimens of American Poetry (Boston, 1829) . 
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Whittier, himself, no matter how he may have been led 
astray by such literary illegitimacies as “ Mogg Megone” 
(which he later repudiated), knew better than this from 
almost the very start. He assimilated what Robert Burns had 
to teach him of the poetry the essence of which is at hand. 
Dr. Singletary, a character in an early prose story, makes this 
highly important remark: “ If we could but get at the truth, 
we should find that all the tragedy and comedy of Shakespeare 
have been reproduced in this little village.” The twentieth 
century, hailing Robinson’s Tilbury Town portraits and 
Masters’s Spoon River people, would have found this dictum 
fresh and new. 

What Burns had taught him, Whittier found his humbler 
neighbor-bard, Robert Dinsmore, had followed. Dinsmore 
was an elderly man when Greenleaf was a boy. A hale, ruddy 
farmer, fond of drink and Scotch poetry, he emulated Burns 
with both Sottle and verse. Though he lived in Windham, 
New Hampshire, he often came to Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
and young Whittier knew him slightly, edited a book of 
Dinsmore’s work and wrote a preface to it. In his later essay 
on Dinsmore, he said: 

The great charm of Scottish poetry consists in its simplicity, and 
genuine, unaffected sympathy with the common joys and sorrows 
of daily life. It is a home-taught, household melody. . . . It is the 
poetry of home, of nature, and the affections. 

All this is sadly wanting in our young literature. We have no 
songs; American domestic life has never been hallowed and beau- 
tified by the sweet and graceful and tender associations of poetry. 
We have no Yankee pastorals. Our rivers and streams turn mills 
and float rafts, and are otherwise as commendably useful as those 
of Scotland; but no quaint ballad or simple song reminds us that 
men and women have loved, met, and parted on their banks, or 
that beneath each roof within their valleys the tragedy and 
comedy of life have been enacted. . . . But the Yankee, after all, 
is a man, and as such his history, could it be got at, must have 
more or less of poetic material in it; moreover, whether conscious 
of it or not, he also stands relieved against the background of 
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Nature's beauty or sublimity. There is a poetical side to the com- 
monplace of his incomings and outgoings; study him well, and 
you may frame an idyl of some sort from his apparently prosaic 
existence. . . . Who shall say that we have not all the essentials 
of the poetry of human life and simple nature, of the hearth and 
the farm-field? Here, then, is a mine unworked, a harvest un- 
gathered. Who shall sink the shaft and thrust in the sickle? * 


And had not Emerson, speaking in Cambridge in 1837, said: 
“Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship to the 
learning of other lands, draws to a close. . . . We have lis- 
tened too long to the courtly Muses of Europe. . . . We will 
walk on our own feet: we will work with our own hands: we 
will speak our own minds.” Six years earlier, Whittier had 
prefaced New England Legends, his first book, with the 
statement that “ New England is rich in traditionary lore — a 
thousand associations of superstition and manly daring and 
romantic adventure, are connected with her green hills and 
her pleasant rivers.” 

But between these convictions of the 1830's and Snow- 
Bound, of 1865, there came the long interval of his anti- 
slavery work, which left little time for much of purely literary 
endeavor. He knew this. In marrying reform, he felt dis- 
tinctly that he was divorcing literature. But his prose work 
was remarkably improved by the papers he wrote for the 
cause of abolition. At last he had something definite to say; he 
outgrew the vapid imitations of his early days and wrote well. 
Of the effect upon his verse, literary opinion has generally 
conceded that the results and the delay were unfortunate. 
Whittier himself regarded his anti-slavery verse as journalis- 
tic and of merely passing worth. The sincerity and funda- 
mental principles which drew him into the movement are 
obvious. There are other reasons, also, for the comparative 
ease with which he abandoned the pursuit of pure verse. 

Fundamentally, Whittier cared little or nothing for liter- 
ary reputation. This disregard was sincere, for there was 
~~ 8 John Greenleaf Whittier, Works (Boston, 1889) , vi, 245-248. 
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good reason why he should feel as he did. It had been impossi- 
ble for young Whittier to sympathize with any one but Gar- 
rison from the day that the Newburyport editor called on the 
Quaker family in search of the new poet —a boy who had 
printed only one poem at the time. To the father, however, 
the idea of educating a son with a view to making a poet of 
him seemed ridiculous. They were “ fool notions” that con- 
ceived so idle a thing as devoting one’s life to writing: all well 
and good as a side line, there was no money in it and it was 
a silly matter to take it seriously. His point of view was entirely 
natural and consistent with his life; fiis attitude was kindlier 
than many a farmer’s would have been. He was proud of 
his son’s pieces; we have Whittier’s word for it. Thus John 
Whittier stands, though with some graces complimentary to 
himself, as a genuine exponent of American opinion of 
that time in regard to literature. Strange as it may seem, 
something of this was bred in Whittier, and so deeply that he 
never wholly overcame it. He could not quite disagree with 
his father. 

In 1867 Whittier wrote a note to a young person with lit- 
erary ambitions: “ I never advise anyone to depend on author- 
ship for a living: anything is better than that. But it is very 
pleasant to be able to express one’s self in rhythmical num- 
bers, and perhaps, is ‘ its own reward.’’’* Does he hint of 
the lack of financial return? Very likely, but not at all wholly 
— for he had just written a poem whose monetary rewards 
had all but stunned him. In late life, he saw little to be 
desired in literary reputation of even an honorable sort. 
To a friend he wrote, “ This is, after all, the highest possible 
reward of a writer, to know that suffering and sad hearts 
have been made happier by his words.” * And some years 
earlier he had written to Lucy Hooper: 


We shall perish, and verily our words will follow us. The hearts 
which now know us and love us will also soon cease to beat, and 


4 From an unpublished letter in the possession of Mr. Robert W. Lull. 
5 To Mrs. William Allinson, from Amesbury, September 27, 1873. An 
unpublished letter, used by the courtesy of the late Anne C. E. Allinson. 
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with them our very memories will die. The utilitarian of the 
twentieth century will not heed whether, in treading on our 
graves, he shakes the dust of prose or poetry from his feet. And 
after all what matters it? Who cares for the opinion of the 
twentieth century? Not I, for one. 


Nothing makes Whittier’s conception of the whole pro- 
fession clearer than his own words to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr., when the latter was going to talk on Whittier at 
Newburyport. “ Do me, as I am sure thou wilt,” he told him, 
“ the justice to note that I have not lived merely for literary 
reputation, — that what I most desired was to do my duty as 
a man, all else was incidental and subordinate.” 

His poetic output was consistent with this state of mind. 
Poetry with a purpose has, more frequently than not, failed 
to find a place in genuine literature. Remembering Whit- 
tier’s inner conviction on the subject, “ The wonder is not 
that he turned out so much that is faulty,” as Paul Elmer 
More observed, “ but that now and then he attained such 
exquisite grace.” While most of his abolitionist verse has no . 
interest now other than historical, in certain of those poems 
Whittier attained a strength of fervent expression which 
endures. Such startling lines as 





A Christian, going gone! 
Who bids for God’s own image? . . . 


still retain their initial thrilling power. His attacks on hy- 
pocrisy (notably when it stood in pulpits) are still vigorous 
and fresh: 


Paid hypocrites, who turn 

Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 

Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke. 


Feed fat, ye locusts, feed! 
And, in your tasseled pulpits, thank the Lord 
That, from the toiling bondsman’s utter need, 
Ye pile your own full board. 
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and again: 
The age is dull and mean. Men creep, 
Not walk; with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame; 
Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, drink and sleep 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaning want; 
Pay tithes for soul-insurance; keep 
Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. 


“ Laus Deo! ” will probably live, and the first poem to Garri- 
son, as well as the “ Celebrated Publisher; ” and “ Ichabod,” 
which, though unjust in matter of fact, was worth, in itself, 
in its purely literary excellence, perhaps, the long years of 
abolitionist work — work that was, on the whole, as hostile 
to literature as it was to slavery. 

Now, in 1865, his toil over, he turned again to com- 
parative leisure and, because he sometimes wrote, as in the 
case of Snow-Bound, to amuse himself, he sometimes wrote 
exceedingly well. The explanation of amusing himself was 
nothing more than an excuse to cover his inherited attitude 
toward purely literary endeavor. Thus Snow-Bound has rea- 
sons for being good, reasons which have nothing to do with 
anti-slavery and civil war. Whittier’s mother and two sisters 
had recently died: he felt older than a man of middle age. He 
was a sad Quaker, the best love of his life —that for Eliza- 
beth Lloyd —a disappointed one. Living with nieces of 
whom he was fond, he yet realized keenly that those for whom 
he had cared most were all gone. His thoughts dwelt on the 
past, and in turning to the memory of those people — now 
in perspective —he turned to something which he knew 
intuitively. Then, too, he looked to his own land. Whittier’s 
early use of rural background, after all, had not been sig- 
nificant. He saw local scenery as a handy garment to drape 
upon the forms of local legends of by-gone times. Combined 
with his crudities of composition, the artificiality of his In- 
dians exceeded even that of Longfellow’s later creations. 
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There was little of the true dramatist in Whittier, as his early 
prose tales reveal. Here he could undoubtedly have im- 
proved with training; but he never acquired that skill except 
in the swift strokes of a few ballads. Still, his main direction 
was correct, the errors were avoided when he turned to 
Snow-Bound; the country which he knew well was at last 
peopled with human beings whom he knew intimately. 
Added to all this was a seemingly-artless simplicity of line 
and phrase. Snow-Bound was not a phenomenon; given the 
circumstances, it was inevitabie. 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. . . . 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

A zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. . . . 


For Whittier, this poem was redolent with nostalgia — it is 
for us, too — so well has he reproduced his mood with his 
scene. Snow-Bound has all the reality of life, and is alive. 

As far as literary craftsmanship is concerned, the first rea- 
son for this lies in Whittier’s unusual power of description. 
His descriptions of nature are among his chief claims as a 
poet. When these are underscored by an interest beyond 
themselves, they exhibit a loveliness both individual and 
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simple. They create half the charm of Snow-Bound and The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim. They touch a large number of his 
poems and enrich them just so far. They were an entirely 
natural product of his talent, for his love of the out-of-doors 
was genuine and he possessed an unusually pictorial mind. 
Again and again the good things of his poetry are the pic- 
tures, whether they be of a group at a fireside or a tarred and 
feathered captain in a cart. The chief joy of these pictures 
is rapidity of manner. Sometimes the poems themselves are 
long-winded, tiresomely repetitious, and have little to say; 
but his descriptions always run true. Even in his early work 
this ability was notable. Lines in “ Moll Pitcher” (1833) 
bear witness. Again and again he describes completely and 
with the utmost artlessness — too often to be anything less than 
a good poet. “ How do things come to thee? Do they come in 
pictures?’ he asked an author-friend. And when she an- 
swered in the affirmative, he replied, “ So they do with me.” 

Noting that “ In most of our literature there is a quality 
of consciousness,” Barrett Wendell found, by contrast, that 
“In the constant strength of his instinctive fidelity to Na- 
ture, Whittier distinguishes himself from almost all other 
American men of letters.” * This is true criticism. Whittier 
looked with remarkable steadiness at the world about him 
and recorded it with simple accuracy. Is there, in American 
poetry, better straight-forward, yet imaginative, description 
than his prelude to “ Among the Hills ”? — 


Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 


6 Barrett Wendell, Stelligeri, and Other Essays concerning America (New 
York, 1893) . 
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With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 

Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall’s shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snowdrift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 

To the pervading symphony of peace. 


Often enough such descriptions are hidden away in his work 
for the finding (though scarcely any one has tried the search) . 
This particular power, added to his urge to tack a moral to 
much of his verse, explains why so often the beginnings of his 
poems — almost invariably descriptive — are the most satisfy- 
ing parts. Even in his early work, once more, this holds true. 

Precisely Whittier’s same quality of swift delineation made 
his ballads successful. There are faulty places in the longer 
ones, and they sometimes become as loquacious and loose as 
ballads are liable to be. But though they rise and fall in merit, 
their peaks are memorably fine and generally finer than any 
other poetry produced by that New England group which 
Longfellow figuratively headed. Such a ballad as ““ Mabel Mar- 
tin” is too direct and strongly created altogether to per- 
mit sections to spoil it; that poem, and “ Kathleen,” and “ The 
Countess” are nearly as robust as “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride” 
and far better, in parts, than anything in those better-known 
poems, “ The Captain’s Well” and “ Barbara Frietchie.” 

“ Kathleen” and the ballad about Hugh Tallant, “ The 
Sycamores" — Whittier’s favorite—have in common a 
weird mood, rather Irish, and delightfully achieved. His 
material for his narrative and legendary poems, however, is 
largely American in source; in this Whittier deserves pioneer 


————— ee 
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credit.’ Occasionally his interest wandered to foreign legends 
— probably under the guidance of Longfellow’s example — 
and the resultant poems are surprising. “ The Dead Feast of 
the Kol-Folk ” and the “ Brewing of Soma” belong among 
his most interesting and commendable work. Occasionally 
his material came from original balladry. This is true of 
“ Skipper Ireson,” whose rolling rhythms and sharp strength 
make it unforgettable. The story goes that the women of 
Marblehead actually made the poor captain sing a song the 
day they tarred and feathered him. It went something like 
this: 

Oi, Flood Oierson, for tellin’ a loi 

Was torred and feathered above my oi. 


Oi, Flood Oierson, for leavin’ a wrack 
Was torred and feathered all over my back. 


Oi, Flood Oierson, for my hord hort 
Was torred and feathered and cor’d in a cort. 


Oi, Flood Oierson, in all my glory 
Was torred and feathered and cor’d in a dory. 


It seems unlikely that the benighted Captain Ireson actually 
sang such verses; rather, their spontaneity would testify to 
their being a contemporary account. Of these lines Whittier 
made the poem with such vigorous stanzas as: 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
7 Since this essay was written, Albert Mordell’s book, Quaker Militant: 
John Greenleaf Whittier, has appeared. Although I can agree with but few 


of his critical findings — indeed, with but little of his book—I wish to 
acknowledge his often apt appreciation of Whittier’s pioneer Americanism. 
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“ Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Marble’ead! ” 

Whittier’s people, except in a few notable instances, are not 
often successful save in his ballads, where the primary inter- 
est of story leads us somewhat away from considering them 
overlong as characters. One striking exception, however, is 
the poem “ Abram Morrison.” New England had no poet in 
the nineteenth century who could do this sort of thing so 
well as Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson. Fur- 
thermore, there is small indication of fore-runners, except in 
Whittier. In the famous “ Old Grimes,” by Albert Gorton 
Greene, and in Holmes’s “ Last Leaf,” “ My Maiden Aunt,” 
and “ Dorothy Q.” there are samples of expert portraiture 
which was to be carried to new levels in a later poetic age; 
but it is in Whittier that we find a spiritual directness of 
mood and treatment. His colloquial blank verse occasionally 
seems Frostian to a later ear; in his portraits he stands defi- 
nitely as an ancestor. In his poem about the Irish Quaker, 
Whittier represents, to a really striking degree, an antecedent 
to Robinson and his Tilbury Town characters: 


"Midst the men and things which will 
Haunt an old man’s memory still, 
Drollest, quaintest of them all, 
With a boy’s laugh I recall 

Good old Abram Morrison. . . . 


Wandering down from Nutfield woods 
With his household and his goods, 
Never was it clearly told 
How within our quiet fold 

Came to be a Morrison. . . . 


Much we loved his stories told 
Of a country strange and old, 
Where the fairies danced till dawn, 
And the goblin-leprecaun 
Looked, we thought, like Morrison. 
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So it goes on for many stanzas, most of them full of color and 
alive. Not only because of its odd forecasting of a later poet 
but because of its own excellence it is worth the fame it has 
missed. It concludes: 


Gone forever with the queer 
Characters of that old year! 
Now the many are as one; 
Broken is the mould that run 
Men like Abram Morrison. 


This poem is another example of the best of Whittier — 
work which has been passed over for other things to lie for- 
gotten beneath the lumber of less worthy stuff. 

His New England qualities, his Americanism, his escape 
from the “ courtly Muses of Europe ” did not result from any 
lack of acquaintance with literature. His formal education 
was scanty but it did not so remain. All his life he read 
omnivorously —as much, so far as health would allow, in 
later years as in his youth. Travel, history, biography, books 
on spiritualism, poetry, and even novels he consumed 
with extraordinary diligence. References to his reading are 
scattered through all his writing; Rousseau and St. Pierre sug- 
gest the range he covered; and his acquaintances were amazed 
at the thoroughness of his knowledge of contemporary matter 
— even fiction — when he was an old man. But if we can 
thank the wider reading of his later years for increased felicity 
in his craftsmanship, we may very properly be glad these 
influences on his style came late, when his ideas and his inter- 
ests were matured. Thus the manner alone was reflective, not 
the matter. Too many of his contemporaries lived culture 
and not life. Too many minor poets have tried to cut pebbles 
as if these were diamonds, and with ineffective success. Whit- 
tier’s talents were consistent; there was little surprising and 
eventful in them; his best course was his slow, steady growth. 
Whittier himself knew that his work showed growth. No one 
acknowledged his early crudities more fully than himself; 
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many of them caused him pain. Such a poem as “ Mogg 
Megone,” which he would have thrown away entirely — and 
been right in so doing — was dragged into his collected works 
by the requests of well-meaning friends whose kindliness, so 
conceived, obscured their vision. “ Much that I have written 
I wish was as deep in the Red Sea as Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels,” he said. 

The limitations of his craftsmanship are well known, and 
he himself was “ not unmindful ” of them. He wrote under 
inspiration, spasmodically. Scribbling rapidly on all kinds 
of scrap paper, often in illegible scrawls, he worked diligently 
at composition. Though at times he wrote easily and swiftly, 
his manuscripts most often show crossings and discardings 
and new attempts in considerable number. He sometimes 
had the town printer set a poem up for him, the better to 
correct it in print. Sometimes, in despair even after the criti- 
cisms of his friend, Fields—-who showed perhaps more 
friendliness than critical acumen — he would say of his lines, 
“ Heaven help them, I cannot.” 

Whittier knew better than most of the self-appointed crit- 
ics and carpenters at poetry, who were always ready to offer 
their suggestions as to how he might improve and polish. 
There was humor in his head when he told Fields, “ I should 
be hung for my bad rhymes anywhere south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. My ‘ speech bewrayeth me.’”’ And if he said, 
in preparing his collected works, that he should enjoy drown- 
ing most of his poems “ like so many unlikely kittens,” there 
was something of sharpness in his humor when he added, “ I 
hope I am correcting a little of the bad grammar and rhyth- 
mical blunders which have so long annoyed my friends 
who have graduated at Harvard instead of a district country 
school.” 

He was a man with something to say who became aware 
of the importance of craftsmanship, but less keenly aware 
than was Longfellow, for example. If he chose to stick a moral 
cork on the end of his sword, time after time, we can just as 
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often forget the fact. Such silly verse as his elegy on “ Con- 
ductor Bradley,” such prosaic verbosity as he sometimes ex- 
hibited was almost as bad as Wordsworth’s less graceful mo- 
ments. But nobody of consequence rests a critical judgment 
of Wordsworth on “ Peter Bell.” The only difference, in the 
case of the American, is that school children are still forced 
to read Whittier’s less fortunate poetry; while the truly 
worthy things stand untouched or forgotten. They who know 
“In School-Days” are not often aware of a better poem, 
“ The Last Walk in Autumn.” They who can recite “ Bar- 
bara Frietchie ” have never heard of “ Abram Morrison; ” to 
read any “moral” poem will serve—not the beautiful 
“ What the Birds Said.” Which of us knows “ The Hench- 
man ” — or could even guess that the author was an old man 
of seventy? 

My lady walks her morning round, 

My lady’s page her fleet greyhound, 

My lady’s hair the fond winds stir, 

And all the birds make songs for her. 


Her thrushes sing in Rathburn bowers, 
And Rathburn side is gay with flowers; 
But ne'er like hers, in flower or bird, 
Was beauty seen or music heard. 


This poem is dissimilar from anything else Whittier ever 
wrote, good and bad; it belongs among his very best things. 
Its purity of line, its chaste control of the art of lyric singing 
make it strangely beautiful. Whittier’s work needs the sifting 
Matthew Arnold gave to Wordsworth’s. 

Whittier’s religious verse has received little attention from 
literary criticism. We all know he was a Quaker and a liberal 
and staunch upholder to the last of the fundamentals of his 
faith. The moral-pointing habit of so many of his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries he found congenial enough, 
to the misfortune of many of his poems. In certain of his 
poems, however, he achieved a simplicity of religious ex- 
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pression that is at once beautiful and universal. He wrote 
some of the finest hymns we have. “ He was,” says Parrington, 
“ the last lineal expression in our literature of the primitive 
faith, the last authentic echo of the spiritual democracy of 
the seventeenth century.” * His protestantism, to borrow from 
Havelock Ellis, was “ the cup that cheers, possibly, but surely 
not inebriates.” In the contemplation of God as found in 
nature, Whittier missed the fervor and exaltation, the re- 
ligious ecstasy of Donne and Marvell. If he saw a “ spirit- 
ual symbolism ” in the world about him, rarely did he lift it 
to the level of great mysticism. 

Yet this American Quaker of the nineteenth century had 
something else, as valid, perhaps, as excellent, and as expres- 
sive in its way — an atmosphere of quiet trust and reliance. 
His use of the word “ peace ” — intense, ultimate peace — is 
reminiscent of Keats’s employment of “ quiet.” The best of 
this part of his poetry requires no religious sympathy for us to 
appreciate its grace and felicity. The fortunate results of 
setting his religious verse to music have made his hymns more 
widely known among Americans than those of any other 
writer. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown .. . 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 


8 Vernon Louis Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America 1800- 
7860 (New York, 1927) , 362. 
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Such verse as that, as “ The Eternal Goodness,” as the stanzas 
of the great hymn beginning “ Dear Lord and Father of 
mankind,” as several of his most reverent poems — these have 
something which colors them with an individual loveliness, 
essentially minor but none the less fine. His individual felici- 
ties need not hold us long, except as they point to summary 
truths about his verse. The commendable accuracy of his 
descriptions, the precision and simplicity of his best lines, the 
directness of his thought are all characteristic of his most fin- 
ished work. His excellencies and faults at times run together. 
His field of expression varied little, and what was good and 
what was bad had often the same tune. He found certain 
forms of verse which suited him and rarely did he stray very 
far from these. Thus he who runs may read but he will not 
easily discover the perfection of Whittier’s art. In two or 
three poems, such as “ Telling the Bees,” this art is complete 
and flawless. In certain others, it seems likely to immortalize 
whole sections of sturdy verse. Yet even as an old man he was 
liable to unfortunate lines and he was bedeviled with a feel- 
ing of worthlessness if his work did not find some reason be- 
yond itself for its existence. To-day he shares the momentary, 
if fashionable, depreciation which is visited on almost every 
one who was so unlucky as to have lived, on whichever side of 
the water, in the reign of Victoria. His main effort was, we 
might remember, 


To paint, forgetful of the tricks of art, 
With pencil dipped alone in colors of the heart. 


He himself said, “ I am not a builder in the sense of Milton’s 
phrase of one who could ‘ build the lofty rhyme.’ My vehicles 
have been of the humbler sort — merely the farm-wagon and 
buckboard of verse. . . .” * Edmund Gosse observes aptly, 

. when Whittier is roused he sings with the thrilling sweet- 
ness of a wood thrush. By dint of simplicity and earnestness, he 


® Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston 
and New York, 1894), ", 692. This is Whittier’s graceful acknowledgment 
of his honorary membership in the National Carriage Builders’ Association! 
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frequently hits upon the most charming phrases, instinct with 
life and truth. . . . His memory . . . depends for its protection 
not on the praise of exotic communities which can never, though 
they admire, rightly comprehend it, but on the conscience of New 
England, shy, tenacious, intrepid, to which, more than any other 
poet has done, Whittier made a direct and constant appeal. 


In his Songs of Labor, he antedated Whitman's celebration 
of the workingman by ten years. In looking for American 
legends, he anticipated Hawthorne. He was far in advance 
of most of his contemporaries in his intuitive search for ma- 
terial of every kind. Many poets two generations later, who 
still have their ears stopped to native sounds by the strains of 
a remote, if courtly, muse, might do well to learn of him. He 
created a handful of enduring poems out of the lure of New 
England, rather than the faery lore of some far East; his was 
the authentic goldenrod, rather than exotic flowers trans- 
planted from foreign lands; not the lark and the nightingale, 
but the jay and the nuthatch, sing in his verse. All of it is 
instinct with his honesty and his integrity; much of it shows 
his clear-sightedness; the precious part of it is an American 
inheritance. 
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POPULATION TRENDS IN NORTH-WESTERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


1790-1930 
HAROLD F. WILSON 


ROM the point of view of population, New England 
represents two widely different sections. The southern, 
which embraces Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, is more densely inhabited than any other area of the same 
size in the United States.* It looks to manufacturing for its 
main support, and to the neighboring rural territory for much 
of its food supply, especially milk. The northern, which in- 
cludes Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, is, except for 
a few urban districts in southern Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, an area of scanty population where farming employs 
a considerable proportion of the people. The two north- 
western states, for the most part conspicuously rough and 
mountainous in character, comprise the greater portion of 
the hill country of New England. The ruggedness of the sur- 
face of this area has been an important factor in its develop- 
ment. Its rough topography has made possible water-power, 
has influenced the routes of roads and railroads, and has 
limited the development of agriculture. It is this region that 
has been chosen for examination in the present study. 
Because the inhabitants of most of this territory have re- 
mained dependent upon farming as a livelihood, a summary 
of the stages of its agriculture will aid in understanding the 
movements of its population. The first period, which ex- 
tended from the settlement of Vermont and New Hampshire 


1 Walter Lefferts, “New England Farming,” Journal of Geography, x1 
(February, 1912) , 190; verified, 1933, by the Frederic J. Haskin Information 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., in a letter to the writer. Readers may be inter- 
ested in comparing Dr. Wilson’s summary of this essay which appeared in 
the Geographical Review, xxtv (April, 1934), 272-277. The New ENGLAND 
Quartery thanks John K. Wright, librarian of the American Geographical 
Society, for permission to use the cuts which were prepared to illustrate this 
summary. 
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into the eighteen-twenties and thirties, and in the more 
inaccessible hill towns even into the forties and fifties, was 
one of self-sufficient economy. The farmers and their families 
then derived their subsistence chiefly from their farms and 
sold only the incidental surplus for cash or bartered it for 
merchandise. The second phase marked the transition from 
a self-sufficient to a commercial agriculture, due largely to 
the stimulus afforded by the rise of manufacturing in inland 
New England, which brought a demand on the part of the 
non-agricultural population for food-stuffs. This period be- 
gan at different times after the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century according to the remoteness of the individual locality 
from market and its transportation facilities. The advent of 
the railroad into New Hampshire in the late thirties and 
into Vermont in the middle forties hastened the trend. This 
stage, which continued through the sixties, also saw the 
flowering of the sheep industry on the upland farms. 

The third stage, which characterized the years from the 
seventies to the end of the century and in many isolated hill 
localities obtains even to the present, was one of marked 
decline in rural population and improved farm land. In- 
ability to meet western competition and Australian and 
South American imports of wool practically wiped out the 
sheep industry; while increased competition from western 
staple crops and the widespread exodus of young people to 
the cities of southern New England and New York left the 
hill country with little prospects for the future. 

The most recent phase of the agricultural history of north- 
western New England dates from the first decade of the 
twentieth century and is still in progress. Although rural 
population has continued to decline, and the number of 
farms has steadily decreased, there has been accentuated 
specialization on those that continued to be occupied.*? The 
hill-country husbandman, realizing that he could no longer 


2 For a characterization of this pefiod, see: James Lowell Hypes, Social 
Participation in a Rural New England Town (New York, 1927) , 68. 
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raise grain or beef or wool with profit, began to concentrate 
on commodities where bulkiness, quality, and freshness were 
of primary importance. This development has been most 
striking in the instance of the dairy industry. 

None of these stages is distinct: one merges into another. 
For example, although the sheep industry was at its height 
in the forties and fifties, it was still a weighty factor in the 
welfare of the hill farmer well into the next period, follow- 
ing the Civil War. Dairying grew in importance in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century as sheep raising de- 
clined, but it did not assume a position of primary importance 
until after the turn of the century. Through all these periods, 
the change was gradual. The paramount consideration was 
one of constant readjustment to new conditions. 

In the four decades preceding 1830 most sections of New 
Hampshire and Vermont were blessed with the vigor of 
youth. They were growing rapidly, experiencing their sum- 
mer of development. From 1790 to 1830 the population of 
Vermont increased two hundred and twenty-eight per cent., 
from 85,416 to 280,652, and New Hampshire's rose ninety 
per cent., from 141,899 to 269,328. In these years, life on the 
uplands of northern New England seemed full of promise. 
Here, avowed a Vermont historian in 1794, the settler had 
the most prospects and encouragements. The first crop of 
wheat would often pay him for all the expense he had in- 
curred in clearing up and sowing and fencing the land, and 
at the same time, such improvement increased the farm’s 
value to eight or ten times the original cost.* Here, testified 
Jeremy Belknap, historian of New Hampshire, in 1813, a 
good husbandman with the savings of a few years could pur- 
chase new land enough to give his elder sons a settlement and 
assist them in clearing a lot and building a cabin, after which 
they would soon learn to support themselves.* During this 
~~ 8 Samuel Williams, History of Vermont (Walpole, Massachusetts, 
1794). 312. 


4 Jeremy Belknap, The History of New Hampshire (Boston, 1813), mI, 
237-238. 
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period northern New England was the frontier into which 
the adventurous Yankee moved to find his fortune. Pioneers 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts sent home stories of the 
advantages offered by this new land, and even immigrants 
from the Old World wrote back to their friends and relatives, 
beckoning them on.* 

Under the prevailing conditions the location of the farm 
was not vital to its successful operation. In these decades in- 
accessible hill farms were carved from the forest with little 
thought of their potential disadvantages. Altitude and dis- 
tance from the village were not of so much consequence when 
only a few necessities were purchased from outside. The 
farmer supplied almost all his own wants. What little cash 
was needed he procured by selling products which could 
easily be transported long distances. A good market for his 
live stock was to be found in urban eastern Massachusetts, 
and the animals could be driven there without serious harm. 
Butter and cheese could readily be carried a long way to 
market, and it was not difficult to cart wool to town even 
over steep hill roads. “ In the winter,” wrote T. Hands in 
1820 from southern New Hampshire, “from 50 to 100 
sleighs pass from Vermont in the upper part of this state to 
Boston with dead hogs, pork, butter, cheese, etc., and load 
back with store goods. They have generally 2 horses and 
travel 40 miles a day with a ton weight.” * A farmer often took 
the produce of several of his friends to the southern New 


5 The letter of T. Hands, written from Merrimack, in the county of 
Hillsborough, New Hampshire, is filled with gratification over his situation. 
“We have now a comfortable dwelling and 2 acres of ground planted with 
potatoes, Indian corn, melons, etc. I have 2 hogs, one ewe and a lamb: cows 
in the spring were as high as 33 dollars, but no doubt I shall have one in the 
fall. Half my land which was wood I have cleared this spring. . . . Now 
for the principal question: I can assure you I have made every possible 
enquiry and can safely invite you to this happy country. . . . Bring all the 
furniture you can in a ship direct from London and if you are a steerage 
passenger, lay in 68 days provisions or more.” T. Hands, “ An Emigrant’s 
Chances in New Hampshire,” Monthly Magazine [London] (September, 1821) 
as reprinted in Magazine of History, xvitl (1919) , 111-112. 

6 T. Hands, “ An Emigrant’s Chances in New Hampshire,” 111-112. The 
italics are the writer's. 
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England market in addition to his own, and brought back 
for himself and his neighbors a supply of what could not be 
raised at home." 

The trend of population in New Hampshire and Vermont 
during this period is shown on the map. The majority of 
towns, it will be noted, gained consistently from 1790 to 
1830, and in the northern portions of both states most of 
those which lost fell in numbers only between 1810 and 
1820.* A number of factors were instrumental in this de- 
crease. The War of 1812, with the resultant fear of British 
and Indian invasion from Canada, tended both to restrict im- 
migration into these new and sparsely-settled regions and 
to influence many of the more faint-hearted to retrace their 
steps southward. Even before the war was actually declared, 
there was much unrest in the exposed townships lying along 
the Canadian border, and after it had begun a veritable panic 
seems to have seized upon many citizens, especially in north- 
ern Vermont, which was more exposed to attack than its 
neighbor. 

A number of farms were abandoned by nervous settlers, 
and some of those who left never returned. Out of the thir- 
teen Vermont towns facing the border, eight lost in popula- 
tion in this decade, while twelve of the twenty-two towns on 
the shore of Lake Champlain, which was open to invasion by 
the British until McDonough’s victory at Plattsburg in the 
fall of 1814, also dropped in numbers. In New Hampshire 


7 F. P. Wells and Edward Miller, History of Ryegate, Vermont (St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, 1913), 193- 

8 During these ten years Vermont registered the smallest increase of popu- 
lation for the period, returning gains of 79,000, 63,000, 18,000, and 44,000, 
respectively, for the four decades between 1790 and 1830. In New Hampshire, 
however, this trend did not appear, and the rate of growth sank steadily, 
the rise of 41,000 reported for the decade between 1790 and 1800 being 
followed by ones of 30,000, 29,000, and 25,000 for the succeeding decades. 

® Walter Crockett, History of Vermont (New York, 1921), I, 55. For 
protection, town and state authorities in Vermont erected palisades at Troy 
and Westfield, barracks and a guardhouse at Derby, a small fort at Lowell, 
and at Brownington a storehouse in which a stock of ammunition was placed; 
while in New Hampshire a fort was built at Stewartstown in Coos County: 
State of New Hampshire, Manual for the General Court, 1893, Part m1, 52. 
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every town north of Squam Lake gained steadily throughout 
the period, except for four which dropped between 1810 
and 1820. 

The hard times which followed the war were another in- 
fluence leading to a loss of population during this decade, 
particularly in the central and southern sections of the two 
states. During the embargo and the ensuing war, when im- 
ports were excluded, a number of little factories had been 
built in this territory, utilizing water-power and offering em- 
ployment to a considerable group of people. At the close 
of the war an influx of foreign-made goods began, and 
many of these small establishments, including wool- 
len, cloth-dressing, and fulling mills, were compelled to 
shut down, forcing their employees to look elsewhere for 
work." 

Still more widespread in its effect upon the area in this 
decade, was the distress caused by an almost total crop fail- 
ure in 1816. This season was variously known in different 
sections of the hill country as “ the cold year,” “ the famine 
year,” and “ Eighteen hundred and froze to death.” Spring 
weather came unusually early, and there were copious rains 
until May. On the night of June 8, a severe frost occurred, 
followed by a fall of snow which reached the depth of nearly 
a foot in sections of the northern portions of both states. In 
one part or another of the region, frosts came and snow fell 
in every month of the year. Although a fair yield of winter 
grain was obtained, many other crops, particularly hay, were 
complete failures, and a considerable number of sheep and 
cattle perished that winter for lack of food.** These circum- 
stances brought deep discontent to the inhabitants of the 
hill country, and many began to listen with increased interest 
to stories of cheap, rich land in the West. Although 1817 
brought fine weather and bountiful crops, and the seasons 


which followed were favorable, memory of the hardships of 


10 Crockett, History of Vermont, m1, 13. 
11 Crockett, History of Vermont, U1, 134-135. 
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one dreadful year induced a large group of citizens to migrate 
westward." 

While by far the greater number of towns in both New 
Hampshire and Vermont grew constantly throughout this 
period, a marked and steady decline in population had set 
in by its end in the earlier-settled portions of both states. In 
long-occupied Rockingham County in the south-eastern cor- 
ner of New Hampshire, a number of towns lost numbers in 
more than one decade during these forty years; so did several 
lying near the height of land between the Merrimac and 
the Connecticut River valleys in the hill sections of southern 
New Hampshire. A further group of towns in the south- 
central part of the state, in the Merrimac and Contoocook 
River valleys north and west of Concord, experienced their 
first drop in population between 1820 and 1830. 

The south-eastern corner of Vermont, the first area in the 
state occupied by white men, was also losing heavily in in- 
habitants. The only town in either state which declined at 
every census during this period was situated in this region. 
Guilford, which lies on the tiers of hills back of the Connecti- 
cut and borders on Massachusetts, was in 1790, with a popu- 
lation of 2,432, the largest town in the state. During the next 
four decades, however, it lost almost seven hundred inhabit- 
ants, reporting only 1,760 residents in 1830."* The sole town 
in the district to show no decrease was Brattleboro, which 
contained a growing industrial village. In the south-western 
part of the state, the strip of towns along the New York 
border, a number of which had been settled at an early date, 
dropped in population during the last two decades of the 
period, and two of them, Rupert and Arlington, during the 
last three. 

An important factor in the decline in the earlier-occupied 
regions of southern Vermont and New Hampshire was the 


12 Crockett, History of Vermont, 1, 135. 
18 Guilford is the only town in either state which lost in every census since 
1790. Her decline is as follows: 2,432; 2,256; 1,872; 1,862; 1,760; 1,526; 1,389; 
1,291; 1,277; 1,096; 870; 782; 769; 684; down to 663 in 1930. 
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call of the new lands to the north. Land was cheap up on the 
frontier, and farms in the older towns could be sold at good 
figures, either to newcomers from the south or to neighbors 
who added the purchases to their own property. Well-to-do 
sheep raisers were particularly desirous of obtaining more 
land for pasturage for their growing herds, and the thriving 
sheep industry thus tended to crowd out human population. 
One Vermonter recalled in the nineties that when he was a 
boy his father had sold his farm in Westminster, a few miles 
north of Brattleboro, to a prosperous sheepman, and had 
moved to new lands in the north. “ Any man who wished to 
sell,” he recollected, “ could get a fair price for his land and 
buy more in the northern part of the state for a far less figure. 
My father caught the fever and went with the others. 2% 
We moved in the fall of 1826.” 

In the early years of the nineteenth century there were 
also sporadic instances of migrations from the older com- 
munities into northern and western New York. A number 
of families journeyed from Danby in south-western Vermont, 
for instance, to the Holland Purchase in western New York, 
and a colony of about one hundred persons left for the West 
from Woodstock in the same state; while later, in 1818, eighty 
others from the same town followed, going to territory far- 
ther west. Although the westward movement did not reach 
large proportions until the next period, it grew to noticeable 
size during the twenties.** 

As can be seen on the map, of the thirty-nine out of the 
two hundred and forty-five towns in Vermont at that time 
which shrank in numbers between 1820 and 1890, thirty- 
three were in the southern half of the state. In New Hamp- 
shire, which was settled earlier, sixty-one of the two hundred 
and twenty-eight towns declined and all but one, Lyme, were 


in the southern part. 


14 Max B. Thrasher, “ A New England Emigration,” New England Maga- 
zine, xvi (May, 1897) , 373- Westminster declined from 1,974 to 1,737 between 
1820 and 1830. 15 Crockett, History of Vermont, m1, 136. 
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After 1830 the growth of population in both states began 
to slacken. While the number of people in Vermont, as we 
have seen, mounted two hundred and twenty-eight per cent. 
in the four decades preceding 1830, in the same length of 
time following that date the gain was but seventeen per cent. 
New Hampshire's population rose ninety per cent. between 
1790 and 1830, but only twenty-one per cent. from 1830 to 
1860, while between 1860 and 1870 she experienced the first 
and only loss in her history as a state, a decline of two 
per cent.** 

In the years following 180 the self-sufficing farm began to 
disappear from the hill country. Many small factories had 
been established in southern and in parts of northern New 
England, and by the forties, aided by the spread of the rail- 
road net, their products were being sold to the farm popula- 
tion as well as to the city-folk. The development of the fac- 
tories at the same time removed from the farm important 
subsidiary industries offering winter employment.’ Thus 
the farm families came to depend more and more upon out- 
side purchases for staples, such as flour, as well as for clothing 
and other manufactured articles. In order to procure the 
cash with which to satisfy the new wants, the hill-country 
husbandman was forced to raise greater quantities of a few 
products to have a surplus which he could sell. As the forties 
passed into the fifties, an increasing amount of factory prod- 
ucts was used, partly in place of the old-time homemade or 


16 The populations from 1790 to 1870 are as follows: 


Vermont New Hampshire 
1790 85,416 141,899 
1800 154,465 183,717 
1810 217,713 214,360 
1820 235,754 244,166 
1830 280,652 269,328 
1840 291,948 284,574 
1850 $14,120 317.976 
1860 $15,098 326,073 
1870 $30,551 318,300 


17 Frederick J. Turner, “ New England, 1830-1850,” Huntington Library 
Bulletin, 1 (May, 1931) (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931) , 108. 
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locally-made articles and partly to gratify desires which 
earlier generations did not even know. By the fifties few of 
the northern New England farms were still self-contained: 
the era of self-sufficiency had passed. 

In addition to the transition from self-sufficing to com- 
mercial agriculture, the region was further disturbed by such 
exterior factors as the development of the West, the lure of 
the growing cities to the south, and the upheaval caused by 
the Civil War. Up to the seventies the West was the pre- 
dominant attraction.’* As early as the twenties and thirties 
the hill country was becoming filled up, and the cheap 
and fertile land of the newly-opened regions to the West 
drew constantly-increasing streams of emigrants from north- 
western New England. Not only did the Middle West, and 
later the trans-Missouri territory, act as a magnet to entice 
the ambitious youth and the discontented farmers of the hill 
country, but they became increasingly-dangerous competitors 
in agricultural production. 

While the young men of the region were pouring into the 
West, the girls were being attracted in considerable numbers 
to the cities of southern New England. Here they found em- 
ployment, not only in domestic service, but also in the grow- 
ing number of factories." As manufacturing increased, whole 
families moved to the mill towns, not only in southern New 
England, but also to those which were springing up in their 
own territory. This development was especially impressive 
in New Hampshire, where the total number of men engaged 
in agriculture dropped forty per cent. between 1840 and 
1870; whereas the number of those engaged in manufacturing 
rose by two hundred and eighty-eight per cent.” 

Every town in the hill country felt the depletion of the 


18 Nathan Allen, Changes in New England Population (Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, 1877) , 13. 

19 Henry A. Miles, Lowell As It Was and As It Is (Lowell, Massachusetts, 
1845) , 165-193. 

20 James W. Goldthwait, “A Town That Has Gone Downhill,” Geo- 
graphical Review, xv (October, 1927) , 538. 
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Civil War. In addition to those lost in battle, hundreds came 
back suffering from the effects of grievous wounds; while 
many more, once they had come into contact with the out- 
side world, no longer cared to return to the isolated life of 
the hill farm and drifted to the village or city, or to the West, 
where they took advantage of the act of congress making 
the period served in the army count upon the time required 
to secure a quarter-section for a homestead. Vermont, for 
example, sent into the Union army thirty-four thousand 
young men,* not one-half of whom ever came back to the 
state as permanent residents.** 

The combined effect of these various influences upon the 
population of the different towns in New Hampshire and 
Vermont shows the trend in each locality from 1830 to 1870. 
It is immediately evident that a much larger extent of terri- 
tory was losing inhabitants than in the preceding period. 
The area of loss has advanced northward until some of the 
earlier-settled sections in the central parts of both states 
show a drop in numbers for every enumeration of the census. 
On the other hand, some of the more remote towns along 
or near the backbone of the Green Mountain range in the 
central portion of Vermont gained steadily throughout these 
four decades. Population was pushing into new lands, for 
example, in the towns of Chittenden, Stockbridge, Ripton, 
and Granville in this region. Moreover, much of the north- 
ern area of both states gained constantly during the entire 
period, particularly in Coos County in New Hampshire and 
in Orleans and Essex Counties in Vermont. These regions 
were still comparatively new and undeveloped. In the last- 
named county, situated in the north-eastern corner of Ver- 
mont, all the older river towns except Bloomfield, bordering 
on the Connecticut, declined in population at some time 


21 In proportion to population, Vermont lost more men killed in battle 
than any other state. Albert Clark, “ The State of Vermont,” New England 
Magazine, v (August, 1891), 705. 

22 Report of the Vermont Board of Agriculture for 1889, 10. 
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during the period, but only two of the seven newer upland 
towns showed any loss. 

Most of the remaining bright spots on the map, scattered 
through the central and southern parts of the two states, 
were either thriving industrial cities, or towns whose non- 
agricultural village population was steadily increasing be- 
cause of growing pay-rolls in small textile mills, wood- 
working establishments, and the iike. A few depended upon 
the railroad business for the maintenance of their economic 
life, as in the case of Hartford, in east-central Vermont, which 
contained the bustling and smoky village of White River 
Junction.” 

The majority of towns which lost in every enumeration 
of the census during these four decades were the localities 
which had not been touched by the railroad.** Communities 
in the valleys served by the new lines often became increas- 
ingly important, but villages marooned on the heights, once 
the centres of a lively local commerce, found themselves left 
high and dry by the shift of trade routes. Examples of this 
type of town are Barnard, Vermont, near the geographical 
centre of the state on the height of land between the watershed 
of the White River and that of the Ottauquechee, and, a few 
miles to the south, Andover and Windham, on the hills be- 
tween the Black and the West Rivers. Stoddard, Washington, 
Lempster, Unity, Langdon, Alstead, and Croydon, all in the 
south-western quarter of New Hampshire, were in a similar 
condition. 

A number of localities bordering on a lake or a large river 
which had formerly served as a means of outlet for their 


23 White River Junction became an important railroad center in the 
latter forties, and the population of the town of Hartford has mounted 
steadily since 1850. 

24 The expansion of the railroad net between 1840 and 1870 was perhaps 
the strongest single factor affecting life in the New England hill country. 
“The railway,” noted a town history published in 1878, “ brought a new 
order of things.” Charles C. Coffin, History of Boscawen and Webster (Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, 1878) , 211. 
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products, also found themselves isolated as the railroad, pass- 
ing them by, went through a neighboring community. A 
series of towns on Lake Champlain in Addison and Rutland 
Counties, almost all of them off the railroad, declined in 
numbers at every census of this period.** Similarly, the river 
towns of Lyme and Orford, New Hampshire, along the Con- 
necticut and off the railroad, lost steadily; whereas Hanover, 
immediately to the south, went into a decline (begin- 
ning the second decade of this period) from which it did 
not successfully emerge until the growth of Dartmouth 
College, in the next century, increased its permanent village 
population.” 

During these four mid-century decades, fifty-six per cent. 
of the towns in Vermont attained their greatest growth; while 
but one per cent. had arrived at a similar position previously. 
A study of population statistics by towns shows that the crest 
of the wave proceeded from southern to northern Vermont. 
Guilford and Brookline, in Windham County, arrived at 
their maximum as early as 1790, and in 1810, when sections 
of the north were still unoccupied, other towns in the south- 
ern portions reached their height. By this date, ten near the 
New York border, along with three river and seven hill com- 
munities in the south-eastern part of the state, had attained 
this position. By 1820 a few towns in the Windsor region 
north of the Brattleboro area had arrived at their high point, 
and in the next two decades a number in the central portion 
of the state reached a similar condition. By 1850 and 1860 a 
large number of towns in northern Vermont and along or 


25 Another cause for the decrease in population in these counties was the 
fact that they were in the heart of the sheep-raising territory. As noted 
before, the tendency of prosperous farmers to buy up neighboring farms and 
turn them into sheep runs led to a decline in the human population of the 
community. See Samuel Swift, History of the Town of Middlebury in the 
County of Addison, Vermont (Middlebury, Vermont, 1859) , 95; Joseph Joslin, 
et al, History of Poultney, Vermont (Poultney, Vermont, 1875) , 81. 

26 Hanover grew from 2,361 to 2,613 between 1830 and 1840, and then 
shrank in population until it reached 1,817 in 1890. It rose to 2,075 in 1910, 
however, and to 3,043 in 1930. 
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near the backbone of the Green Mountain range were at 
flood tide.** 

The majority of towns in New Hampshire also reached 
their maximum population before 1870, although more at- 
tained their height before 1830 than in Vermont. The only 
localities which grew after 1870 were those which enjoyed 
the advantages of well-established local industries, most of 
them in the southern half of the state, or those which had 
not been occupied to any extent until the beginning of this 
period, a situation true of the White Mountain region in 
the northern part. As in Vermont, the ebb tide spread north- 
ward across the upland. As early as 1790, three towns in long- 
settled Rockingham County came to their highest point,”* 
and in 1800 Westmoreland, Chesterfield, Windsor, and 
Hollis in south-western New Hampshire attained a similar 
position. In 1810 Alstead and Nelson, north of Westmore- 
land; Sharon, Temple, and Greenfield, north of Hollis; and 
Lee and Madison, immediately north of Rockingham County, 
reached their maximum; while in 1820 thirty-one towns, the 
largest number of any decade in the history of the state, 
were at flood tide.*® Most of these were in the central portion 
of the state in Merrimack and Sullivan Counties, and in 
northern Cheshire County. In 1830, when twenty-eight towns 
reached their high point, and in 1840, when seventeen more 
followed suit, territory still farther north, in Grafton and 
Carroll Counties, arrived at its peak; while in 1850 and 1860 
northern Carroll County and even a few towns in Coos 
County, the northernmost in the state, gained their greatest 
growth. 


27 Such as Stamford, Searsburg, Wilmington, Somerset, Jamaica, Lon- 
donderry, Weston, Mendon, Sherburne, Pittsfield, Rochester, Warren, Fays- 
ton, Starksboro, and Duxbury. 

28 One of them, Southampton, bordered on Massachusetts, as did Guilford 
in Vermont, which attained a similar position at this time. The other two 
were Kensington and Sandown. 

29 Twenty-eight reached their maximum in 1830; 17 in 1840; 25 in 1850; 
29 in 1860; 5 in 1870; 9 in 1880; 14 in 1890; 19 in 1900; 7 in 1910; 9 in 1920; 
and 30 in 1930. 
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The largest number of Vermont towns reaching their 
height recorded by any enumeration was shown by the census 
of 1830, but the maximum rural population of the state was 
not attained until 1850.* While the total number of inhabit- 
ants has risen constantly since 1850, with the exception of 
a slight fluctuation between 1910 and 1920, this is chiefly 
due to the development of the ten largest towns of the state * 
whose growth is not only responsible for the increase, but 
also for making up the decided loss in rural inhabitants.** 
The rural population of New Hampshire began to decline 
earlier than that of Vermont, for by 1840 it had passed its 
maximum.** As in Vermont, however, the total population 
of the state has increased steadily, except for the decade be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, for the decline in the agricultural 
population has been much more than offset by the rapid 
growth of the industrial cities and villages, for the most part 
in the southern half of the state.** 

In the greater part of north-western New England the 
decline in rural population which had set in during the pre- 
vious period became still more pronounced during this. If 
the strictly rural population is considered to be that in town- 


30 William Rossiter, “ Vermont,” Publications of the American Statistical 
Association, xu (March, 1911) , 415- 

31 Those having a population in excess of 5,000 in 1919. They are Bur- 
lington, Rutland, Barre, Montpelier, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury, Bennington, 
Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, and Colchester, in which town is the small city 
of Winooski. 

82 By 1g10 the population of the state outside of the ten towns men- 
tioned above had decreased 27,261 when compared with the same population 
ir 1850. These ten towns, however, increased 69,097 during the sixty-year 


33 Goldthwait, “ A Town That Has Gone Downhill,” 534. 
34 The records of the two states from 1870 through 1930 are as follows: 


Vermont New Hampshire 
1870 330.55! 318,300 
1880 $32,286 346,991 
1890 $32,422 376,530 
1900 343-641 411,588 
1910 355956 430,572 
1920 352,428 443,083 


1930 $59,611 455,293 
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ships under 2,000, in Vermont, for example, it diminished 
between 1850 and 1900 as follows: ** 


1850 289,472 1880 255,015 
1860 272,402 1890 213,215 
1870 266,957 1900 186,991 


The steady fall in the total number of people employed in 
agriculture is another illustration of the decrease in rural 
inhabitants. In New Hampshire the number of persons so 
employed dropped thirty per cent. between 1870 and 1880, 
from 64,573 to 45,122, and almost thirty-two per cent. during 
the following twenty years, amounting to only 30,782 in 1900. 
Though the decline in Vermont was less marked, the num- 
ber fell ten per cent., from 55,645 to 49,820, in the two 
latter decades.** 

From 1870 to 1880, fifty-nine per cent. of the towns in Ver- 
mont lost residents; whereas the proportion in New Hamp- 
shire was fifty-three per cent.** During the next decade the 
number of Vermont towns decreasing in size reached its 
height, eighty-one per cent. Indeed, during these ten years 
the total population of the state rose by only 136, from 332,- 
286 to 332,422. A few scattered localities which maintained 
their position by an increase in the non-agricultural popula- 
tion and a section of towns in the northern part of the state, 
were the only areas which did not suffer a decline. In New 
Hampshire, approximately two-thirds of the towns dropped 
in numbers during this time, a percentage considerably 
smaller than Vermont's. The majority of the places losing 


35 George F. Wells, “ The Status of Rural Vermont, 1903,” Twenty-Third 
Annual Vermont Agricultural Report, 1903, 70. As the rural population de- 
creased, the proportion of people living in larger communities rose. The 
number of persons in Vermont living in towns of over 2,000 more than 
doubled during these fifty years. In 1880, out of a total population of 332,286, 
there were 77,015 residents of the state living in such communities; in 1890, 
119,207 out of 332,422; and in 1900, 156,750 out of 343,641. 

86 Report of the Twelfth Census, 1900, Population, , cxxv—cxxix. 

87 None of these percentages includes cities. 
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were situated in the rough hill regions away from the rail- 
road. During the last decade of the century, the proportion 
of New Hampshire towns falling in population remained 
about the same, although many which had gained in the 
preceding ten years lost from 18g0 to 1900; while others pre- 
viously declining were able to sustain their numbers, and 
even augment them slightly. In Vermont, however, the per- 
centage of towns decreasing dropped from eighty-one to 
seventy-two per cent., but this was still higher than the pro- 
portion in the neighboring state. 

In Vermont the area which suffered losses during these 
years covers a greater expanse than in the preceding period, 
but more towns in New Hampshire show consistent gains 
than in the forty years before 1870. These increases were for 
the most part of non-agricultural population in the growing 
industrial cities and villages in the southern part of the state, 
but many townships in Coos County in the White Mountain 
region continued to maintain, and even in some cases to 
enlarge, their number of inhabitants. In frequent cases, how- 
ever, this was due to the development of lumbering and not 
farming. 

Less than a score of townships in Vermont increased steadily 
in this period, and practically all these owed their well-being 
to thriving industrial villages within their bounds. It should 
be noted, however, that a number of hill-country towns, 
situated in the more newly-developed regions, did not attain 
their maximum population until these last three decades of 
the century. A study of the census figures reveals that a group 
situated in the more remote fastnesses of the Green Moun- 
tain range did not reach their high point until 1870 or 1880; 
whereas others in the more recently-occupied northern por- 
tion touched their zenith in 1880 and 1890. 

A number of agricultural towns which reported increases 
at every census in the preceding period decreased during 
every decade of this. The neighboring towns of Underhill 
and Bolton, for instance, rose in numbers at every census 
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from 1830 to 1870, but lost at every enumeration from 1870 
to 1900. A similar situation existed in Jay, facing the Cana- 
dian border, in Morgan, Brownington, and Coventry in 
north-eastern Vermont, and in Stockbridge, near the centre 
of the state. During the previous period no town in Vermont 
north of Monkton * lost in population every decade, but in 
these thirty years, twenty-seven towns shrank steadily. Thir- 
teen of the twenty-two towns in Windham County, in the 
south-eastern part of the state, dropped in numbers at every 
census in these years, in contrast to nine in the preceding 
period. Even more pronounced was the trend in New Hamp- 
shire, where thirty-five towns lost steadily between 1830 and 
1870 and seventy-five between 1870 and 1900. In the latter 
period, two strips of towns lying directly across the state in 
its central portion decreased constantly in inhabitants, as did 
most of the more isolated localities in the hills of south- 
western New Hampshire. 

The causes for this great decline in the rural population 
of north-western New England are many and varied. Some 
are outstanding, others of little weight. No single factor 
brought about the change; it was the combined effect of them 
all. Among the less important may be mentioned the unfair 
burden of taxation laid upon the farmer, the long and severe 
winter season of the hill country, the remoteness of the back- 
hill farms from the village and the railroad, and the dimin- 
ished productiveness of the long-tilled soil. The continued 
and growing competition with the West in agricultural staples 
and the lure of the cities near by, were, however, the more 
basic causes. 

Up to the seventies the appeal of the West had been much 
stronger than that of the growing cities to the south, but as 
the more inviting lands of the former region became filled 
up, its influence in persuading northern New Englanders to 


38 Monkton is situated a few miles south of Burlington, in the second tier 
of towns east of Lake Champlain. 
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migrate began to decline.** At the same time, as the number 
of economic opportunities in the urban areas grew, their 
drawing power increased.“ 

This shift in the centre of attraction is well illustrated by 
a comparison of the statistics of migration from Vermont in 
1850 with those for 1900. In 1850 most of the Vermonters 
who left their state moved West, the largest group settling in 
upstate New York. The smallest class was that which went 
to the cities in the East. By 1900, however, although the 
number of Vermont-born residents of New York was con- 
siderably less than one-half the total in 1850, the sum of those 
living in the New England states other than Vermont had 
more than doubled. This development was particularly 
noticeable in urban southern New England. The number 
of Vermonters in Massachusetts rose from less than 18,000 
in 1850 to more than 40,000 in 1900; in Connecticut, the 
amount tripled; in Rhode Island, it increased five times, 
and even in the adjoining state of New Hampshire, it nearly 
doubled. There they were generally to be found in the grow- 
ing factory-towns along the Merrimac.* 

All northern New England participated in this movement 
of population from a predominantly rural hill country into 
the urban states immediately to the south. In 1880 there were 
163,325, natives of the former territory residing in the latter; 
by 1900 there were 223,496, an increase of almost thirty-seven 
per cent. in two decades. The migration from urban to rural 
New England, on the other hand, was much less impressive. 
In 1880 there were 43,049 natives of the three southern states 


39 “ There is little disposition now to go West, among our people,” de- 
clared an editorial in the January 20, 1875, issue to the Farmers’ Cabinet, a 
country newspaper published in Amherst, a hill-town community in southern 
New Hampshire. 

40 “It is the attraction of the city which is at present the chief cause 
of the depopulation of the New England country,” observed a writer in 1893. 
Clifton Johnson, “The Deserted Homes of New England,” Cosmopolitan, 
xv (1893), 218. See also, Report of the United States Industrial Commission, 
Volume x, Agriculture, Part u (Washington, 1901) , 866. 

41 Rossiter, “ Vermont,” 427. 
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living in the three northern, and by the end of this period the 
number had increased to but 56,376, only one-fourth of the 
total of those who had moved in the opposite direction.” 

The departure of the native-born from the New England 
hill country to take up their abode elsewhere in the United 
States was, in all probability, greater and distributed over a 
longer period of time than any similar emigration which oc- 
curred from any other section of equal size in the Union. 
This situation was particularly true of Vermont. During the 
period 1850-1900, only about sixty-one per cent. of her 
natives made the state of their birth their permanent home. 
Throughout fifty years about two out of every five people 
born there left the state.* While none of the northern New 
England states reported decreases in total population during 
the nineteenth century except in the decade during which 
the Civil War occurred, when Maine and New Hampshire 
suffered losses, the emigration from them was so great that by 
1880 a greater proportion of their natives lived outside their 
boundaries than was the case of any other three states in the 
country. In that year the number of native-born Vermonters 
residing in other states and territories of the Union amounted 
to fifty-four per cent. of the population of the state, a per- 
centage larger in proportion to its population than that of 
any other state. New Hampshire came next with thirty- 
seven per cent. of its natives non-resident, and Maine was 

42 C. E. Artman, Industrial Structure of New England (Department of 
Commerce, Washington, 1930) , 13. 

43 Rossiter, “ Vermont,” 427. 


44 The number and percentages of those migrating are given in the fol- 
lowing table (Rossiter, “ Vermont,” 427) : 


Total number of Total number of 
natives of Vermont natives of Vermont Per- 
residing in the residing outside cent- 
United States Vermont age 
1850 377-74! 145,655 38.6 
1860 413,852 174,765 42.2 
1870 420,978 177,164 42.1 
1880 430,041 178,261 415 
18go0 422,359 , 172,769 40.9 


1900 416,672 168,542 40.4 
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fourth with twenty-seven per cent.— Ohio having third 
place with twenty-eight per cent.** This extended migration 
from the New England hills occasioned the reference at a 
later date to the region as “ one of the most reliable seedbeds 
of our national life.” “ 

Public-spirited citizens and state officials watched the in- 
creasing outflow of population from the hill country with 
growing distress. In spite of the fact that very few of the 
fertile and more level farms in the wider valley stretches and 
in the upland regions where the land was rolling rather than 
mountainous were given up, there was a great hue and cry 
about the rise in the number of “ abandoned ” farms.** Cam- 
paigns were undertaken in both New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont to check the movement from the sub-marginal farms 
and even to persuade people to re-occupy those that had been 
given up, but they necessarily met with little or no success. 
A number of circumstances arose during the period, however, 
which acted as ameliorating influences upon the hard-pressed 
economic life of the region. The further extension of the 
railroad net, especially the construction of branch lines, 
brought a considerable number of hitherto-isolated towns 
into touch with the markets of southern New England. The 
organization of state boards of agriculture, the establishment 
of state agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and 
the educational activities of the grange brought the husband- 
man knowledge of better methods of farming. Most im- 
portant of all was the shift from extensive to intensive agri- 
culture. Before 1870 the average hill-country farmer made 
his living from general farming — by raising grain, beef, 
sheep, and other live stock— but because of western com- 
petition in the production of staples and the impossibility 


45 M. O. Howe, “ The Farms of Vermont,” Eleventh Vermont Agricultural 
Report, 1889-1890, 184-185. 

46 Vermont commission on country life, Rural Vermont (Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 1931) , 1. Statement of Dr. Henry C. Taylor, director of the commission. 

47 Few farms were ever “ abandoned” in a strictly legal sense; “ unoccu- 
pied” is a more accurate term. 
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of using the larger units of the new farm machinery on his 
rough, irregular fields, he began to find that it was more 
profitable to cultivate a smaller proportion of his tillage land 
very thoroughly than to attempt to work a large amount in 
poor fashion. Dairying rose in importance when the sheep 
industry declined, and by the eighties supplying milk and 
cream to the factories for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese had become one of the principal sources of income to 
the north-western New England farmer. 

The trend from extensive to intensive agriculture, well 
under way by the nineties, continued with accelerated pace 
after the turn of the century. Specialization became more 
prevalent. The extension of the milksheds “ of the cities of 
southern New England into the hill country during this 
period provided a widening outlet for the hill farmer's dairy 
production. Indeed, supplying fresh milk and cream to the 
thousands of city dwellers near by grew to be the greatest 
single factor in the successful maintenance of agriculture in 
the region. Emphasis was laid on side lines, such as poultry, 
seed potatoes, maple products, the Christmas tree industry, 
and on the reforestation of abandoned land and of the 
rougher and more isolated acres of inhabited farms. Although 
the curtailment of improved lands and the abandonment of 
sub-marginal places continued, there were a number of stimu- 
lating forces which had beneficial effects on the area. The 
“ Better Farming Specials” and later, the organization of 
farm extension work, gave the hill-country husbandmen 
opportunities to learn how to farm more efficiently. The ex- 
tension of daily mail service into rural territory and the 
introduction of such inventions as the automobile and the 
telephone provided closer relations with neighboring com- 
munities. The slow increase of immigrant farmers, particu- 
larly French Canadians, the inauguration and extension of 


48 This is a technical term employed by dairymen to indicate the regions 
upon which a certain city or group of cities depends for its milk and cream 
supply. 
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the observance of old home week and old home day, and 
finally the far-reaching growth of the summer recreational 
industry, served to bring new life into the region. 
Nevertheless, the population in most of the rural towns of 
New Hampshire and Vermont kept on declining. Competi- 
tion from the West, though in new forms, was still a menace; 
while the feeling of isolation, urban attraction, and burden- 
some taxation continued to pull the hill farmer away from 
the more remote and rougher lands. If he did cling to his 
patrimony, there was little possibility of it being carried on 
when he died. His children had moved to the village or the 
city, and no one else came to take his place. In 1910 there 
were one per cent. fewer farms in Vermont than in 1900; in 
1920, eleven per cent. less than in 1910; and in 1930, twenty- 
seven per cent. less than in 1920. In New Hampshire the 
rate was seven per cent., twenty-four per cent., and twenty- 
seven per cent., respectively.** As one sub-marginal place after 
another was given up, the number of persons employed in 
agriculture dropped accordingly. Between 1900 and 1930 the 
people classified in this category declined twenty-three per 
cent. in Vermont and twenty-eight per cent. in New Hamp- 
shire. By the end of the period the proportion of people earn- 
ing a livelihood from farming was only a fraction of those so 
employed a century or more earlier. In 1820 almost five-sixths 
of the workers in New Hampshire and Vermont“ found 
their living in agriculture, but in 1930 less than one-eighth of 


4® Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Agriculture, Second Series 
of Bulletins: Bulletin for Vermont, 5; for New Hampshire, 5. 

5° Report of the Twelfth Census, 1900, Population, u, cxxx—cxxxix; Fif- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population, m, 161 and 1125. In 
Vermont the drop was from 49,820 to 38,141; in New Hampshire, from 30,782 
to 22,091. 

51 The following table gives the 1820 employment figures: 


New Hampshire Vermont 
Engaged in agriculture — 52,384 50,951 
Engaged in commerce — 1,68 776 
Engaged in manufacturing — 8,699 8,484 


(United States Census Office, Fourth Census, 1820, 5-6.) 
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those gainfully employed in New Hampshire, and a few more 
than one-fourth of those in Vermont, were farmers.” 

As in the preceding period, the inhabitants of rural north- 
ern New England were attracted in large numbers to the 
cities of southern New England. The 223,000 natives of the 
former region living in the latter in 1900 had grown to 
240,000 by 1920, an increase of over seven per cent. During 
the same years, there was a movement from southern to 
northern New England, but although the increase, from 
56,000 in 1900 to 79,000 in 1920, was larger proportionately 
than the migration the other way, the numbers were com- 
paratively so small that this change of residence had little in- 
fluence.** Moreover, many of these emigrants went into the 
mill-towns of southern New Hampshire, and not into rural 
territory. 

In the first ten years of the twentieth century more than 
two-thirds of the towns in Vermont declined in number of 
inhabitants, although, as a result of the growth of the cities 
and larger villages, the total population of the state in- 
creased from 343,641 to 355,956.% The same situation ob- 
tained in New Hampshire, where four-fifths of the towns * 
lost during these years, although the returns for the state as 
a whole rose from 411,538 in 1900 to 430,572 in 1910. 

In the second decade of the century, Vermont experienced 
the first decline in total population in her history as a state, 
although the increase of 136 between 1880 and 1890 had 
been less than one-tenth of one per cent. From 1910 to 1920 
the state suffered a loss of 3,528 people, a drop of about one 


52 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population, m1, 161 and 
1125. In New Hampshire, eleven per cent., 22,091 out of 192,671; in Ver- 
mont, twenty-seven per cent., 38,141 out of 141,190. 

53 Artman, Industrial Structure of New England, 133. 

54 167 towns out of 238 (not including cities) lost in population. 
Seventy-five towns and cities grew during this decade, but nine of the former 
increased less than one person per annum. Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, Population, m1, 1111. 

55 180 towns out of 224, not including eleven cities — nor eight “ grants,” 
six “ purchases,” six “ townships,” and three “ locations,” all in Coos County. 
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per cent. Three-quarters of the 238 towns had fewer inhab- 
itants in the latter year than in the former, and only fifty- 
eight towns reported gains, twelve of less than one person a 
year. In a majority of cases, the towns which grew were those 
possessing sustaining village industries; practically every one 
whose population was primarily agricultural showed pro- 
nounced decreases in the returns for 1920. Many small villages 
where industries had fallen off in these ten years also lost. 
Seventy-six per cent. of the towns in New Hampshire * 
showed fewer people in 1920 than in 1910, while of the 167 
towns having less than two thousand inhabitants, 137, or 
eighty-two per cent., reported a drop,’ although the total 
population of the state mounted from 430,572 to 443,083. 

The greater decline in this decade was due, to a consid- 
erable extent, to a migration toward industrial centres as a 
result of the World War. Vermont had few cities, and no 
large ones; while in New Hampshire only parts of the south- 
ern portion were predominantly urban, but both lay at the 
door of a great manufacturing territory. The routine of fac- 
tory and office employment seemed to many preferable to 
the varied and innumerable tasks of farm work, and the high 
wages and abnormal demand for workers during the war 
called large numbers from the New England hill country. 
In addition, just as many soldiers went West after the Civil 
War instead of going back to the hill farms; so in 1919, a large 
number of the discharged men decided to remain in the 
cities rather than return to the land.* 

In the last decade of the period, however, fewer towns in 
Vermont dropped in population than in the previous ten 


56 171 out of the 224. 

57 W. S. Rossiter, “ New Hampshire, Past, Present, and Future,” Granite 
Monthly, tvm (1926), 178. In the period 1900-1920, New Hampshire towns 
and cities of more than 5,000 population showed a total increase of 54,234; 
those having from 2,000 to 5,000 decreased from 61,899 to 60,617; and those 
under 2,000 dropped from 166,437 to 144,980. 

58 W. S. Rossiter, Increase in the Population of the United States, 1910- 
1920, (Washington, 1922) , 49. Supervisor of the 1920 census for Massachusetts 
in Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, v, Agriculture, 918. 
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years, sixty-four per cent. reporting a smaller number of in- 
habitants in 1930 than in 1920. In New Hampshire, only 
forty-nine per cent. lost residents. Sixty-seven towns in this 
state lost population at every census between 1900 and 1930; 
seventy-five shrank constantly between 1870 and 1900. Fewer 
localities in the central and southern portions of the state 
were in this category in these last years, but in the northern 
part, the opposite was true. None in Coos County, the north- 
ernmost in the state, declined steadily from 1870 to 1900, but 
in the three following decades, four — Columbia, Stark, 
Milan, and Jefferson — registered fewer inhabitants at each 
enumeration. Several which had gained constantly in the 
preceding period lost in one decade or another during this. 

In contrast to New Hampshire, the amount of Vermont 
territory reporting diminishing returns at each census was 
slightly larger in these three decades than in the thirty years 
preceding 1900. Eighty-eight towns shrank steadily in resi- 
dents in this period in comparison to eighty-six in the pre- 
vious one; while ninety-four towns reported losses at two 
enumerations during these years and ninety-two in the earlier 
period. As in New Hampshire, the towns in the northern 
section of the state suffered more heavily in these decades, for 
by 1900 most of them had reached their full growth. The 
twenty-seven towns north of Monkton which lost continu- 
ously between 1870 and 1900 mounted to thirty-two dur- 
ing this period. In Essex County, in the north-eastern part 
of the state —the last section to be settled —four towns 
dropped constantly in these years, in contrast to one in the 
preceding thirty years. In neighboring Orleans County eight 
towns came under this classification at this time in com- 
parison to six between 1870 and 1goo. 

The strip of towns lying along the backbone of the Green 
Mountain range for the first time reported decreases in popu- 


59 111 out of 224 — cities not included. Two cities, Somersworth and Man- 
chester, lost in population during this decade. Fourteen towns in the state 
during these ten years were either stationary in population or gained less 
than one person per annum. 
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lation for every census report of the period 1900-1930. This 
stretch of territory, running through the middle of the state 
from the Massachusetts line north to the Canadian border, 
reached its maximum population late, and was now the worst 
off of any portion of the state. Beginning on the Massachu- 
setts line at Stamford and Whitingham, and going north 
along the main range of the Green Mountains, three census 
records showed losses in Searsburg, Dover, Wardsboro, Win- 
hall, Peru, Weston, Mt. Holly, Plymouth, Mendon, Sher- 
burne, Chittenden, Pittsfield, Goshen, Ripton, Granville, 
Lincoln, Warren, Starksboro, Fayston, Duxbury, Bolton, 
Jericho, Underhill, Waterville, Bakersfield, Montgomery, 
Westfield, and finally, Jay, on the Canadian border. The 
only town in this territory to grow was Hancock, near the 
centre of the state, where numbers mounted slowly but 
steadily in these three decades, thanks to the employment 
offered by a small wood-working establishment.” As in the 
previous period, the group of towns in west-central Vermont 
bordering on Lake Champlain reported a lower number of 
inhabitants at every census; none of them possessed indus- 
tries to maintain a stable population, and the loss sustained 
when each sub-marginal farm became unoccupied could not 
be made up by additions to the non-agricultural residents. 
During the last decade of the period many towns in New 
Hampshire and Vermont began to gain inhabitants. This 
gain was due, in most cases, to an increase in the village 
population. New industries offering employment occasionally 
arose in small towns. Moreover, elderly couples frequently 
closed up their homes and moved into communities near by 
when it was no longer possible for the old man to carry on 
the farm. The unemployment following the depression in 
the early twenties and the more severe one of the early 
thirties also brought people into the little rural villages. In 
some cases city families came to stay with relatives until times 


6° Hancock's population dropped almost constantly from 472 in 1830 
down to 253 in 1900, but rose to 287 in 1910, 300 in 1920, and 303 in 1930. 
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were better; in others they moved to the country because 
rents were cheaper and it was possible to raise a part of their 
food. Indeed, the considerable growth in the number of 
people living under predominantly rural conditions, though 
not on farms, was pronounced in the reports on population 
in north-western New England during 1920-1930. In the 
1920 and 1930 returns the rural population was broken into 
two classes. In the rural non-farm category were placed all 
persons living in a township of 2,500 or less inhabitants, but 
not on a farm." In Vermont this group increased nine per 
cent. during the decade; in New Hampshire it rose thirty- 
nine per cent. On the other hand, the rural farm population 
dropped in these ten years, falling fifteen per cent. in New 
Hampshire and eleven per cent. in Vermont. 

It is significant that although the number of abandoned 
farms in the hill country mounted steadily during the first 
three decades of the twentieth century, the percentage of 
towns losing in population fell, with the exception of a 
fluctuation in Vermont in the second decade of the period. 
Of importance, too, is the possibility that a number of locali- 
ties may have reached their minimum population. A group 
of towns in both New Hampshire and Vermont which had 
shrunk constantly since their maximum growth at the middle 
of the nineteenth century, now for the first time showed 
renewed vigor. Between 1920 and 1930, for instance, such 
consistent losers in Vermont as Shoreham, in Addison 
County; Hinesburg, in Chittenden County; Fairfax and 
Fletcher, in Franklin County; Rupert, in Bennington 
County; Norwich, in Windsor County; Jamaica, in Wind- 
ham County; Cabot, in Washington County; and Washing- 


61 Hence, in a hamlet or a village. 
62 Following are the differences in exact numbers: 


Rural non-farm population Rural farm population 

1920 1930 1920 1930 

New Hampshire 98,715 137,303 64,607 54.911 
Vermont 118,007 128,947 124,445 111,898 


Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population, m1, 153 and 1117. 
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ton, in Orange County, registered slight increases. A similar 
situation obtained in a number of New Hampshire towns, 
where regions which had long been in a decline, such as Tam- 
worth, in Carroll County; Sanbornton, in Belknap County; 
Groton, in Grafton County; Bradford, in Merrimack 
County; Kensington, in Rockingham County; Deering, in 
Hillsborough County; Gilsum, in Cheshire County; and 
Acworth, in Sullivan County, reported small gains in this 
decade. It is still too early even to venture to predict ac- 
curately, but the high point in the decline of rural popula- 
tion in the hill country seems to have been passed. As the 
region becomes still further adjusted to modern conditions, 
it is probable that the number of inhabitants will remain 
stationary. 
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RECORDS OF THE SUFFOLK COUNTY COURT 
MARK HOWE, JR. 


T may well be that the long postponement of the study of the 

history of American law has been a good thing. Before the 
work of the historians of the English law had, in the last century 
and this, been done, adequate study of American legal history 
(and, hence, of American law) was an impossibility. Legal princi- 
ples and legal form came to this country in varying times and in 
various shapes. They were always fluid with their history. Fruit- 
ful research into the origin and growth of American law de- 
manded that the course of earlier English law be previously 
traced. “ Then we are said to know the law when we apprehend 
the reason of the law.”? Now, however, it is high time for 
American lawyers to turn to the history of their own law. The 
publication, in 1933, by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts of 
the Records of the Suffolk County Court from 1671 to 1680 is 
one of the bright signs that American historians, and even occa- 
sional American lawyers, recognize that the time is ripe for 
attention to the development of American law. By assembling 
in available editions legal records and by publishing such illumi- 
nating introductions as Mr. Chafee’s, the Colonial Society and 
similar organizations are doing much to open up new and excit- 
ing fields for legal research.? 

The selection of the records of the Suffolk county court was a 
most happy one. The court, one of the great trial courts of the 
colony, was one whose records, succinct and unelaborate as they 
are, indicate vividly the social atmosphere and legal framework 
of the colony. Mr. Chafee’s introduction so adequately brings 
out the court’s duties and its mode of administering them that 
no other brief yet comprehensive description can be necessary. 
His suggestive analysis will, it is to be hoped, lead others to more 
detailed study of particular aspects of the court’s work and of the 


1 Sir Edward Coke, Institutes: “Commentary upon Littleton” (London, 
1628) , 394 b. 

2 See the Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729 
(Washington, D. C., 1933) , and introduction by Chief Judge Carroll T. Bond. 


3°97 
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legal doctrines prevalent in the colony, for in these brief records 
lie the germs of controversies entirely worthy of scholarly interest. 
I should like to point out at least one important problem pre- 
sented by these cases, and one which I believe Mr. Chafee has 
not correctly solved. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the county courts embraced all 
causes “ not extending to Life, Member or Banishment.” * In all 
cases, civil and criminal, the parties could choose whether trial 
should be by jury or by the magistrates.‘ It is undeniably apparent 
that, as Mr. Chafee says, civil cases were habitually tried by jury 
unless the parties agreed to a determination by the bench. But 
it is exceedingly doubtful that Mr. Chafee is correct when he 
says that jury trials seem to have been a matter of course in 
criminal cases.* The matter of course was, I believe, on the con- 
trary, to have all criminal cases, unless the defendant specifically 
asked for a jury, tried by the magistrates. This seems to have 
been the practice no matter how serious the crime, and no matter 
by whom the defendant was presented. 

The Yankee terseness of the reports is, to be sure, so great that 
one can not, from the evidence contained in these two volumes, 
categorically assert that trial of criminal cases was or was not 
habitually by jury. But by looking at the whole body of cases, 
both criminal and civil, it is, I believe, persuasively indicated 
that a criminal defendant was tried by a jury only when he 
specifically requested such a trial, and that such a request was 
most exceptional. A formula which the clerks of the court, who 
kept these records, occasionally used in describing the criminal 
cases is that “the Court having well weighed and duly con- 
sidered the evidences produced ” * sentenced the defendant, and 
other cases not using those precise words clearly suggest by the 
use of the word “court” that the magistrates, and not juries, 
were determining guilt.’ It is noteworthy that in civil cases, 
unless a jury is stated to have been waived, the jury is constantly 
reported to have taken part in the case, whereas in no criminal 


% William H. Whitmore, Editor, The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts . . . 
(Boston, 1887) , 36. 4 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 1672-1686, 152. 

5 Records of the Suffolk County Court, xiv. 

® Records: Arnall, 597; Davis, 1066. 

7 Records: Read, 24; Marsh, 850; Waters, 1063; Walter, 1066; Hudson, 
1099-1 100. 
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case, unless the defendant has specifically requested a jury trial, 
is a jury mentioned. Surely this utterly consistent difference in 
language is significant of a distinction in procedure. 

In twelve criminal cases in these volumes a jury is reported to 
have brought in the verdict.* In each of these cases, and in no 
other, it is also stated that the defendant asked for a jury trial. 
It is, of course, possible that there were other cases in which t! 2 
defendant made that request and that the clerk reported neither 
the request nor the jury verdict, and also that, if no request for 
a jury was necessary, an unmentioned jury took part in the trial; 
but if the reported requests coincide as they do with the only 
cases in which a jury, as distinguished from a court, verdict is 
recorded, then one is only finding the coincidence rational if 
one asserts both the necessity of a special plea for a trial by jury 
and its infrequency. Otherwise one is forced to dismiss the coinci- 
dence as unimportant and to say, in the first place, that it was 
not necessary to ask for a jury trial (or, if it was necessary, that 
the request was recorded in only twelve cases) and, in the second 
place, that in all criminal cases a jury was involved in the trial 
though it happened to be mentioned in only the twelve cases of 
recorded requests. This, not being an explanation but merely a 
description, is not to be taken too seriously. 

In these volumes there are included with some frequency rec- 
ords of an aggrieved party’s reasons for appeal to the court of 
assistants and the answers by the appellee to these reasons. In 
two criminal cases, in which as usual the report of the trial in the 
county court gives no indication of the presence of a jury, the 
convicted defendants include among their reasons for appeal a 
complaint that they were not tried by juries.* That in these cases 


8 Records: Hawkins, 82, 107; Alice Thomas, 82-84; Hougham, 145; Whar- 
ton, 228-229; Starkey, 258; Gibbs, 395-396; Dobleday, 626; Burr, 866-867; 
Rigby, 940; Snell, 940; Hoare, 992-993; Leverett, 1153. There is one criminal 
case in which a jury was used, though no special request is recorded: Records, 
Marsh, 1001. That case, however, is one which was brought to the county 
court on appeal from a sentence of two magistrates, and is therefore not to 
be treated with the body of criminal cases. It suggests, however, the inter- 
esting possibility that a jury was, by the colonists, considered a natural part 
of appellate proceedings. Bearing this possibility out is the fact that appeals 
from the county courts to the court of assistants seem to have been habitually 
conducted by juries. 

® Records: Hodges, 190, 192; Stuart and Ludden, 404, 406, 408. 
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such a complaint was made would seem to add a little strength 
to one’s belief that when a jury was not mentioned it was not 
used. In each of these cases, furthermore, the answer given to that 
reason for appeal is that a convicted defendant can not complain 
that he was not tried by a jury when he did not claim such trial. 
Of course these answers are not to be relied on as authoritative 
statements of the law, but they are wisely included in these vol- 
umes as suggestive indications of what legal doctrine was preva- 
lent in the colony and they are particularly persuasive when, as 
in the two criminal cases I have mentioned, they were prepared 
by the clerk of the county court. Even if one is willing to believe 
that the clerk was giving an accurate statement of the law of the 
colony, one is not finally convinced by this that a jury trial was 
always especially requested in criminal cases or that a jury's part 
would always be reported by the clerk, for to say that a defendant 
has no complaint unless he asks for a jury trial is not to say that 
a jury trial was conducted only when requested. These volumes, 
however, demand that the reader find implications, for they give 
few answers. Their evidence certainly suggests that criminal 
trials were customarily conducted by the magistrates without a 
yury- 

Thus, though there is in these volumes no conclusive proof 
that trial of the criminal cases was by the bench without a jury, 
it is surely not accurate to say that “jury trials appear to have 
been a matter of course . . . in criminal cases.” What evidence 
there is points sharply in the other direction. If I am right, we 
see instantly a practical distinction between civil and criminal 
cases which otherwise is frequently obscured by the award in a 
criminal proceeding of damages to the injured party and the 
frequent absence of any criminal penalty.*° The defendant's 
liability in such a case would be determined by the magistrates 
and not by a jury, as it would be if the injured person had 
sought his compensation in a civil proceeding. Another interest- 
ing distinction is, in this connection, worth pointing out. In 
civil actions the jury assessed the damages,"* but in criminal pro- 


1© Records: Hurlo, 149; Lordan, 308; Murphey, 560; Fuller, 644; Stretton, 
7°7- 
11 Records: Cooke v. Broughton, 65; Toy v. Howard, 130; Sedgwick v. 
Rock, 770; MacDaniel v. Hale, 818; Salter v. Rose, 984. 
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ceedings in which the defendant asked and was granted a jury 
trial all that the jury did was to determine liability and the 
magistrates determined what damages if any the injured party 
would receive from the guilty defendant.** Thus the injured 
party might well have had an interest in the question whether a 
criminal trial should be by jury. No indication is given in these 
volumes, however, that this interest was asserted. This may indi- 
cate, along with the infrequency of requests by defendants for 
jury trials, a surprising indifference in the colonists to the sanc- 
tity of the right to a trial by their equals. The history of the 
development of thought on this question will certainly be written 
some day, and these volumes will afford an indispensable side- 
light. It is hard to believe, when there existed such practical dis- 
tinctions between civil and criminal proceedings as that of the 
manner of trial, that the colonists were not aware of a sharp 
difference between civil and criminal law. What is possible, how- 
ever, is that the deeper and more refined distinction between 
private and public law was not felt. 

I have emphasized the question of jury trials in the Suffolk 
county court not because it is the only unsettled problem pre- 
sented in these volumes, but because it indicates well the breadth 
of inquiry which the cases open up. As one reads the volumes 
intriguing cases, of course, attract one’s attention. These flow, 
however, on deeper currents of developing doctrine. It may amuse 
us to find a man fined for taking tobacco in Boston streets,’* it 
may shock us to find that one of the colonists called the governor 
an old blue beard,* and it may disturb us to find Mary Plumb 
naked to her shift in a room where two men were in bed ** and 
that a few months later she had taken the place of one of the 
men,** but it can scarcely surprise us to find her a year later 
suspected of having a child on her hands.** The flavor of the 
cases should not, however, distract our attention from some of 
more solid legal issues. Such questions as what weight the magis- 
trates gave to legislation in the colony can not be quickly an- 


12 Records: Burr, 866; Hoare, 992; see also, Alice Thomas, 82-84; Lev- 
erett, 1153. 

13 Records: Clarke, 937. 

14 Records: Norman, 554. . 16 Records: Plumb, 185. 

15 Records: Plumm, 125. 17 Records: Plum, 340. 
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swered. In spite of the jurisdictional limitation on the county 
court which excluded criminal cases extending to life, member, 
or banishment,** it was decreed that a thief should have his ear 
cut off.** Similarly, though there seems to be no statutory justifi- 
cation for the procedure, the court for some time, in cases of 
thefts, said that the owner of the stolen property should, from 
the treble damages awarded him, pay the charges of prosecu- 
tion.*° The magistrates seem frequently to treat convicted crimi- 
nals with greater tenderness than was suggested by the statutes 
to be suitable. Thus there appears to be no case in which the 
magistrates added to the usual penalties for fornication the sug- 
gested ones of enjoining marriage or disenfranchisement.” And 
the magistrates imposed the penalty of branding on burglars sur- 
prisingly seldom.** Problems as to what rules of evidence, if any, 
were observed are suggested in the reports and often examined 
in the reasons for appeal. Was the guilt of a defendant in a 
criminal case who was found “ suspiciously guilty” proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt? ** Was it a manifestation of the spirit 
behind the best evidence rule which made it a not uncommon 
practice to bring the bastard child into court in cases of fornica- 
tion? * Mr. Chafee opens up the question of what weight was 
given to precedents in these cases. When we find an aggrieved 
appellant saying, “ It was a Good Saying of a wise Iudg when a 
Saruant Complained of his master for want of meate, thatt he 
was allmost famished and to proue the thing Sent a small quan- 
titie of food wch he Indeuered to proue was his vsuall Allow- 
ance, Said ye Iudge vpon thaire ofring to Shew ye meate, Shew 
me nott ye meate, butt Shew me ye man,” *° we are perhaps justi- 


18 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 1672-1686, 36. 

19 Records: Carr, 556-557. 

20 Records: Pollee, Hoppin, and Grining, 334; Duey, 335; Hall, 339-340; 
Daniell, 412-413. 

21 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 1672-1686, 54, 55. 

22 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 1672-1686, 12-13. The seven cases in which 
branding was imposed as a penalty for “ burglary” appear in the index of 
these volumes. Other cases in which it seems that the penalty might have been 
warranted are: James, 112 (Joseph, 548) ; Hall, 339; King, 644-645; Atherton, 
957: Usher, 1162-1163 (Pollard, 116s) . 

23 Records: Starkey, 258. 

24 Records: Priest, 409; Hemaway, 555; Punnell, 605. 

25 Records: Dowden, 8go, 893. 
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fied in wondering whether he was describing certain unreported 
incidents of the case of John Shepard and Captain William Hud- 
son appearing earlier in these volumes.** When, in a criminal 
proceeding for negligence, the defendant appeals from a decree 
awarding damages to the injured party, he says that it is unusual 
in such a case for the county court to give private relief, and that 
he can give instances to support his statement.** He could quite 
easily have done so by citing the earlier Lorin ** and Dare ** cases 
in which the injured party was left to a civil action for his com- 
pensation. It is true that another case in this same court could 
have been cited in opposition.*® Consistency of doctrine is by no 
means always observed. These are only a few of the questions 
raised in these volumes; Mr. Chafee has suggested and outlined 
many others. 

If one comes to these volumes with any high hope of finding 
expressions by the magistrates of the operatic viciousness of a 
Wrestling Bradford, one will be disappointed. If one excludes 
the one mild warning, “ Take care that if they live not orderly 
and industriously to proceed with them according to the law” * 
(and in which, apparently “ they” were prisoners), one finds no 
preaching and one finds no more brutality than was being prac- 
tised elsewhere. It is worth remembering that whipping was 
limited to a maximum of forty lashes.** No such limitation was 
imposed or observed in Cavalier Virginia.** The court of assist- 
ants in Massachusetts in 1684 ordered as part of the punishment 
that a blasphemer should have his tongue pierced through with 
a hot iron.** This is hardly a gentle chastisement. But it is well 


26 Records: Captain Hudson, 146; John Shepard, 149. 

27 Records: Stuart and Ludden, 404, 406-407. 

28 Records: Lorin, 332-333- 

29 Records: Dare, 333 (Gatch, 259) . 

30 Records: Hurlo, 149. Subsequently the Lorin and Dare cases seem to 
have been forgotten. Fuller, 644; Newcomb, 695. 

81 Records: Read, 88. 

82 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 1672-1686, 129. 

33 See Arthur P. Scott, Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia (Chicago, 
1930), 182. 

34 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, m, 51-56: John 
Noble, “ Notes on the Trial and Punishment of Crimes in the Court of 
Assistants in the Time of the Colony, and in the Superiour Court of Judicature 
in the First Years of the Province.” See discussion of the case of Joseph 
Gatchell. 
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to remember that in Virginia a slanderer had been punished by 
having his tongue bored through with a awl.** Brutality was not 
the exclusive privilege of any Englishman. After reading the 
criminal cases in these volumes it is interesting to turn to Mr. Ar- 
thur P. Scott's small volume on criminal law in colonial Virginia. 
One is immediately struck by the close similarity between the 
doctrines prevalent in the two colonies. One can not safely shelter 
one’s self from the necessity of analysis behind the word “ theoc- 
racy.” If the volumes seem too full of trivial cases and trivial 
problems, it is well to remember that “ when a nation is young 
or the government is newly constituted, there is usually more 
coercion in small matters than when a great state is in the full 
tide of life and security.” ** 

The final impression, perhaps, which one gets from the cases 
in these volumes is of the significance of the experiment which 
was being made in attempting by a simplified legal mechanism to 
manage a growing society. The English tradition was to live 
enmeshed in an elaborate and confused legal structure of local, 
ecclesiastical, commercial, and common law courts, and to cure 
the defects, or some of them, by the court of equity. The natural 
thing, inconceivable almost as it seems, may have been to trans- 
port the confusion, or as much of it as possible to America. To 
Maryland a good deal of the intricacy was brought.** These cases 
from the Suffolk law court show how it was possible to break 
away from the English tradition and to set up a unified system of 
courts. A generally adequate justice seems to have been the result. 
That one ascending series of courts should deal with common 
law, ecclesiastical, mercantile, and equity cases was possible. 
These volumes show it, and it may well be that such volumes as 
these will some day show us that American law has made, at a 
much earlier date than has heretofore been supposed, an impor- 
tant contribution to the common law. 


35 Scott, Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia, 181. 

26 Luke Owen Pike, History of Crime in England (London, 1876), 
i, 185. 

87 See Chief Judge Bond's introduction to the Proceedings of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, xii-xvii. 
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WEBSTER’S WORDS ON ABOLITIONISTS 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 


OTH the personality and opinions of Daniel Webster have 

so frequently been in dispute, and his utterances are still 
interpreted in such diverse fashions that any additional evidence 
concerning his attitude toward slavery and abolition is welcome. 
Not heretofore noticed, as far as I can learn, are two sentences 
which appeared in the first printing of his famous “ Speech on 
the Constitution and the Union, March 7, 1850,” but which were 
discreetly omitted from later versions of the oration. In discussing 
the activities of professional abolitionists in the North, Webster 
questioned either their judgment or their integrity, by suggesting 
that they were lining their own pockets with money contributed 
by opponents of slavery — money sufficient, he suspected, to buy 
the freedom of all the slaves in Maryland and to pay for their 
transportation to Liberia — or wasting in agitation against slavery 
what they might have used for purchasing the freedom of slaves. 
His exact words, as they appear in the original text of the speech, 
printed in Washington in 1850, are as follows: * 


Sir, as I have said, I know many abolitionists in my own neigh- 
borhood, very honest, good people, misled, I think, by strange 
enthusiasm; but they wish to do something, and they are called 
on to contribute, and they do contribute; and it is my firm 
opinion this day, that within the last twenty years as much money 
has been collected and paid to abolition societies, abolition 
presses, and abolition lectures, as would purchase the freedom 
of every slave, man, woman, and child, in the State of Maryland, 
and send them to Liberia. But I have yet to learn that the benevo- 
lence of these abolition societies has at any time taken that 
particular turn. 


It is not difficult to understand why this passage is not to be 
found in the collected editions of Webster's works. 


1 These sentences appear at the end of the paragraph which opens with 
the words: “Then, Sir, there are the Abolition societies . . .” See, for ex- 
ample, Works (Boston, 1851) , V, 357-358. 
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WHITTIER AND LUCY HOOPER 


ALBERT MORDELL 


F the various love episodes in which Whittier was engaged, 

less has been hitherto known about his relations with Lucy 
Hooper than with any other of his woman friends. In fact, the 
official biographer of Whittier, Samuel T. Pickard, did not even 
hint that there was a love affair. He published two letters of 
Whittier to Lucy Hooper, in which the poet flattered her, and a 
letter to Lucy Hooper's sisters after her death, in which he sym- 
pathized with them. True, there had been a rumor that Whittier 
was once engaged to Lucy Hooper, and it was even thought that 
in his tender love poem, “ Memories,” he had her in mind. In 
his elegy upon Lucy Hooper, he gave no indication that their 
relations ever went beyond friendship. There was not known to 
be in existence any evidence of love or affection going beyond 
Platonic friendship. 

At the time I was writing my biography of Whittier, I 
thought it advisable to consult Lucy Hooper's own lyric poems, to 
discover her personal expressions, for possible light on her atti- 
tude toward the poet. I noted several poems in which she spoke 
of a love for some one who did not reciprocate, and that she 
harped on this strain a number of times. As these poems were 
written during the time that she knew Whittier, I strongly sus- 
pected that they referred to him. I gave an extract from one of 
them, where she speaks of herself as having spent her life at pas- 
sion’s shrine, and as having sacrificed and offered incense to an 
absent idol. I concluded that this abser.t idol unquestionably was 
Whittier. I also inferred that (with no evil designs, and possibly 
unaware of the mischief he was perpetrating) he had won Lucy’s 
affection, so that he was eventually compelled to insinuate, or 
explain, to her why he could not marry her, in a walk they took 
on the banks of the Merrimac in August, 1839. Whittier un- 
wittingly made several women fall in love with him before and 
after he met Lucy; was the inference in her case wholly unwar- 
ranted by the circumstantial evidence? 

Only recently, in an almost startling manner, the discovery of 
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documentary evidence has corroborated my deductions. I never 
thought it likely that ninety years after Lucy's death, a grand- 
niece of hers would write to me and substantiate completely the 
facts I deduced in all that related to Lucy Hooper. 

This grandniece, Mrs. Josephine Hooper Francis, of Durham, 
Connecticut, informs me that she remembers one of Lucy Hoop- 
er’s sisters telling her that if Lucy had lived, Whittier would have 
married her, and states that the entire episode was a sort of 
family tradition of which they were very proud. But the com- 
plete story is unfolded in the written documents which Mrs. 
Francis forwarded to me. These include two letters from Lucy 
Hooper herself, one to a sister, and the other to a girl friend; and 
a letter of Whittier, which was the second the poet wrote to 
Lucy’s sisters after her death. There is, also, an unpublished poem 
written to Lucy Hooper and her sisters when he left them to 
return to New England after his brief residence in New York. 
None of these documents has ever before been published. 

It can no longer be said that we have no direct and indis- 
putable evidence of Lucy's feelings toward Whittier, for a letter 
written to a friend of hers, Elizabeth A. Chadwick of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, dated Brooklyn, March 21, 1836, gives evidence of 
these feelings. It must be remembered that Whittier’s real friend- 
ship with Lucy began in the summer of 1837, when he lived for a 
few months in Brooklyn. Although I was under the impression that 
Whittier first met Lucy Hooper at this time, it is apparent from 
the letter that they had met casually before in New England, and 
that he renewed the friendship in New York. From the letter to 
Miss Chadwick, it is evident that Lucy entertained a silent ad- 
miration and worship for the young poet of which he was una- 
ware; but he had not, as yet, encouraged her. She regarded him 
as a great poet, although in 1836 he had published very little by 
which he is now remembered and had not even collected his 
abolition poems. The following excerpt expresses Lucy's attitude 
toward Whittier, before he paid her any attention: 


In truth, I did wish to have been in Haverhill with you and to 
have seen H. Minot and John Greenleaf Whittier, whom I am 
glad you have seen for now you can understand my admiration 
of him. I am sorry you did not converse much with him, for he is 
one of the most interesting and brilliant conversationalists I ever 
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knew for there is with him such a “ blended eloquence of eye, 
of lip and brow” that it is pleasant only to see him converse. 
And as a poet, who in our country is equal to Whittier? Oh! I 
want to see him very much, though I fear he has forgotten me, 
but I hope not. Did you see his sister? I have met with a few of 
her pieces. 

The rest of this long letter indicates the intense religious nature 
of Lucy Hooper: she was, indeed, Christian and pious. A little 
more than a year later, Whittier came to New York, renewed his 
friendship with her, and encouraged her poetic efforts. 

Two years thereafter, in August, 1839, Lucy Hooper and Whit- 
tier met again in Essex County. During the interim, he had pub- 
lished some poems of hers in the Pennsylvania Freeman, and 
paid a tribute to her in his columns. Lucy, moreover, as we shall 
soon see, hoped that she would induce him to bestow his affec- 
tion upon her. She was, by this time, infatuated with him, and 
wished that he would propose to her, as is shown in a letter to 
her sister, Harriet, begun at Newburyport, August 19, 1839, and 
finished the following day. Reference to Whittier’s coldness is 
disguised under the words “ ice cream.” 


And first, let me inform you that malgré your generous per- 
mission, the Ice Cream has not melted, a circumstance which I 
attribute simply to the want of opportunity, for not a glimpse, 
not a line have I had, so that, in consequence I am quite con- 
gealed, and have only had to solace myself by repeating the 
oid song: 

“ There's nobody coming for thee, my dear Jane, 
I have looked out at the gate and up at the lane, 
There’s nobody coming for thee.” 


To what to attribute this, I am entirely at a loss. 


The letter continues in a gossipy manner and makes mention 
of a Mr. Fish who was, presumably, courting her. Even as she 
was writing this letter, Whittier drove up to her dwelling; to 
be with him, it may be noticed, she broke an engagement. Sin- 
gularly enough, she refers to him as “ Mr. Whittier.” She con- 
tinued the letter the next day: 


I had got on so far, dear girls, when Mr. Fish came in and 
the rest of the forenoon with me, for Frances and Amelia 
er sisters] were out. We had a very pleasant time. He went away 
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just before one o'clock, and who should I see drive up to the 

avern but Mr. Whittier. He came over immediately, and now 
I suppose you think the Ice-Cream melted. He said 4 was sick 
in Saratoga, and likewise detained by business, and that he had 
been sick in Newport; therefore, the Ice-Cream has a fair excuse, 
particularly as he made very good apologies, and expresses his 
regret and all. In the afternoon, I took a long ride with him, we 
went up to the bridge and walked on the little islet around it 
and saw the Merrimac in its beauty. It was very pleasant. We then 
came home, and Frances had engaged him to tea, so he staid to 
my great joy, for she talked beautifully to him, and I knew it 
must have some effect. He admired Frances very much, and I am 
very glad, for you have no idea how kind and affectionate she has 
been during our visit, and Sarah, too. Tomorrow, he is coming 
again, and I have engaged to go to the “ Rocks” with him. . . . 
I almost forgot to tell you that Mr. Fish came again, last evening, 
just after Mr. Whittier had gone, and stayed until eleven o'clock. 
He says that in two months we shall see him in New York — did 
you ever hear anything so queer? . . . Just as I was setting off 
yesterday with Mr. Whittier, who should come in but Martha 
Ann — she looked very queer — you must know that I was engaged 
to Cousin Sally's to tea, and for a pleasanter time, I broke that 
engagement and sent Amelia and Martha for me. 


What happened on the morrow at the “ Rocks” is only too 
apparent. It was the end of Lucy’s hopes; she never saw him 
again. It is to this meeting that he refers in his poem written two 
years later, after Lucy’s death, though all he says in the poem is 
that he saw her dark eye wander over the scene, and heard her 
low, soft tones run amidst the scenes of nature. Before he wrote 
the poem, he had read in the newspapers of Lucy Hooper’s death, 
and sent a letter of sympathy to Lucy’s sisters. This letter, dated 
August 6, 1841, is given by Pickard. The original of this letter 
is still in Lucy Hooper’s album, in the possession of her grand- 
niece, who writes to me, “If the sisters had only let it go at 
that, they would all have been happier.” “ He seemed to be an- 
swering,” Mrs. Francis continues, referring to a second letter he 
wrote, “an accusation from them that he had broken Lucy’s 
heart.” As a matter of fact, there is nothing really incriminating 
in this second letter, but it shows that Whittier realized that 
unintentionally he had played the “ male coquet,” an epithet 
that he had once used in an essay. This second letter was ob- 
viously written in great suffering: it shows that he did care for 
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Lucy but stifled his emotions for what he considered justifiable 
reasons. Still, one can not escape the feeling of his remorse. It is 
fair to assume that Pickard, who had before him the first letter 
Whittier wrote to Lucy's sisters a few days previously, had this 
second letter, also, which letter he did not (as a pious nephew 
by marriage) print, fearing it would indict the poet. 

The letter speaks for itself, and though it may exculpate Whit- 
tier from intentional trifling, it convicts him of trifling, never- 
theless. It is, however, one of the most personal and self-revelatory 
letters he ever wrote, and in the opinion of the present writer, 
corroborates the characterization of Whittier in Quaker Militant. 


AMEsBurRY 15th, 8th Mo. 1841. 
MY DEAR FRIENDS: 

I thank you for your kindness in returning an answer to my 
letter much for the mournful satisfaction in knowing from you 
the particulars of the departure of our dear friend. I need not say 
that I have been greatly pained and troubled by a portion of A’s 
letter. It discloses a matter of which I was entirely ignorant. 
When Lucy was here I indeed visited her and showed her such 
attentions as common politeness no less than the dictates of a 
feeling of the utmost regard and gratitude for the kindness which 
had cheered me when a stranger in Brooklyn, prompted. That I 
have ever been deeply interested in Lucy ever since I first met 
her is most true — who with the heart to appreciate the good and 
lovely could be otherwise? I am not always capable of ae 
my feelings, and I doubt not that our dear L. saw and underst 
them when I least expected it. God forgive me, if with no other 
than kind feelings I have done wrong. My feelings toward her 
were those of a Brother. I admired and loved her; yet felt myself 
compelled to crush every warmer feeling — poverty, protracted 
illness, and our separate faiths — the pledge that I had made of 
all the hopes and dreams of my younger years to the cause of 
Freedom — compelled me to steel myself against everything which 
tended to attract me — the blessing of woman’s love and a home. 
I felt as if I must shut my eyes on all this, and often when at your 
house my very soul was grieving for companionship and sympathy, 
I was choking down its emotions in attempts at conversation, 
what you to call “ a talk ” — and which I fear in some 
instances gave pain to you all. My miserable health — the duties 
pressing heavily on me — nervousness and self-distrust have placed 
me under the necessity of throwing myself upon the forgiveness 
of my friends everywhere, for what has too often looked to them 
like neglect. But, it pains me to the very heart to think that Lucy 
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could for a moment doubt my esteem and — all I had to offer — 
friendship. 

I have been writing something on L’s death, but I know not 
that I shall publish it. I may send it to you. May God in his 
tenderest mercy strengthen, instruct and bless you under your 
heavy affliction. Pardon the brevity of this as it is written at the 
expense of much suffering. My other letters for a long time have 
been unanswered as I know not when I shall be able to under- 
take the effort. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Joun G. WHITTIER 


P. S. I thank you for the i pe I will try to get Hoffman’s 
notice. I hope L’s poems may be published soon. I would, if my 
health and feelings permit, undertake to edit them, but Hoffman's 
fine mind would I think clearly discriminate the points of her, 
her character and genius and do justice to her as a woman and 
as a gifted daughter of song. Her memory alone my dear friends, 
is a precious and holy inheritance. It was right for Amelia to tell 
me the circumstances but it has made me sad and wretched. In 
looking over the past I can see where I may have erred but not 
intentionally or knowingly have I ever injured the feelings of our 
dear friend. As to any “ coldness” which may have been noticed 
at times, all my friends complain in the same way, that at one time 
I am all warmth and feeling, at another cold, distant and absent. 
Certainly those who best know me have learned that my tempera- 
ment and not my heart is at fault. I know that habits of self- 
abstraction and reserve have become fixed upon me, and when I 
obtain the mastery over them I am very likely to go too far in the 
other direction. Alas, how often have my best feelings been mis- 
interpreted, my kindness and love failed of their object and left 
me nothing but error and self-distrust. How often like the 
apostle have I been compelled to say “ The good that I would, 
I do not, but the evil that I would not, that I do.” There were 
one or two expressions in Amelia’s letter, which pained me, but 
I do not blame her. Do you remember the lines I sent you on my 
leaving New York three or four years ago? Please to regard them 
as the expression of my heart toward ? at the present time, and 
with love to your whole family, and especially to your mother 
with whom I deeply sympathize. 


The poem to which Whittier refers, addressed to the Hooper 
sisters, has been preserved in the Lucy Hooper album, and has 
never been published: 


Sisters farewell! If haply when my tread 
Stirs the light leaves by Autumn’s fingers shed 
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Where my loved River — nay not mine alone 

But in your hearts’ deep memories all your own 

Blue, broad and clear sw downward to the Deep 
By willowy marge and headland’s rocky steep 
Within your memories gentle thoughts may blend 
Of childhood’s haunts and of your absent friend 

If with the vision of that clear blue tide 

The flowers that fringe, the rocks that guard its side, 
The fair fields stretching inland far away 

Skirted with trees and walled with granite grey, 

The Farm-house looking through the chestnut shade 
By broad-armed elm and graceful maple made: — 

If with the tones which childhood’s ear hath heard 
The breeze’s harping and the forest bird 

The river's chime along its pebbled shore 

And, faint with distance, Ocean’s swell and roar, 
Thoughts of the friend arise, who for a while 
Enjoyed the welcome of your kindly smile 

Who cold and rude, in outward seeming yet 

Hath never learned a kindness to forget, 

Chide not the memory —for that friend would prove 
Worthy your trust and confidence and love. 

Ay think of me in kindness! If no more 

My footsteps pass your generous threshold o’er, 

If ne’er again the friendly hand is given 

Nor my own “ fare-well” blend with your “ good even,” 
Still wherever my wandering steps may turn, 
Whatever stars above my head may burn, 

Whether I ride upon the popular gale 

Or, tarred and feathered, given the Lyncher’s rail 
Whether my name in Dearborn’s best is seen, 

Or bound by Knapp,' two negro heads between 
Doomed to a brief and pedlar-hampered renown 
Like that of Plummer in your native town 

He to whose lyre, when swept along its side 

Your “ frog-pond” trembled and its frogs replied, 
Whate’er my lot, or yours, still let there be 

In Memory’s home, a kindly thought of me! 


And oh! if prayers and wishes ought {sic} avail 
Or, warm desires with Destiny prevail, 

Peace shall be with you, such as that which fills 
The atmosphere of Zion’s holy hills 

Such as the world nor gives, nor takes away 

The peace on Earth, or Heaven’s long Sabbath day; 


1 Isaac Knapp had recently published Whittier’s abolition poems. 
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No bitter hours, no dark repining thought 

No lines of care, by Pride or Passion wrought 
Lovely and loving, with such hearts as feel 

A lively interest in the common weal, 

A sympathy which prompts to all kind deeds 
Which clothes the naked and the hungry feeds 
Smiles on the sick of heart and strives to win 
Health to the mind, with Pity’s medicine 
Which, pure itself, betrays no scorn for them 
Who cloud with crime the spirit’s priceless gem 
But, with kind words, the erring would reprove 
And temper censure with the tear of love 


Calm as the Summer twilight’s calmest close, 
Unvexed by stranger hands, or coxcomb beaux 
Happy alike in Friendship and in Love 
With peace assured and Heaven's own smile above, 
Enjoying Life, yet ready for that call, ; 
Which soon or later cometh unto all 
Should be your lot: And oh! may He who keeps 
Watch over all, nor slumbereth nor sleeps 
Be ever near, with His sustaining hand 
As the rock-shadows of a weary land 
Or the green pastures and still waters where 
Life’s pathway else, were desolate and bare! 

8th month, 24th 1837. 


In writing my life of Whittier, I presented indisputable evidence 
that Evelina Bray, Mary E. Carter, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lucy Larcom, 
and Gail Hamilton all loved Whittier — according to their own 
words. In the case of Lucy Hooper, I did not have such evidence; 
I inferred it. Has not the truth of my imaginative description of 
Whittier reading Lucy’s Poetical Remains been borne out by the 
later-discovered evidence? 


Did he blame himself for having allowed her to pine in silence 
for him during the four years of their friendship? Did he feel 
remorse for having increased her sufferings? Did he justify him- 
self for not having proposed to her? He must have felt that he had 
again been the male coquet. He must have realized that he had 
again trifled with human affections, that he had this time hurt 
a noble, talented invalid, bruised a sensitive soul. He noted poems 
in the volume that were apparently mild rebukes to him. When 
she sang of a lover poet so absorbed in his dreams of fame as to 
allow his sweetheart to pine away, she must have meant him. Did 
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she have him in mind in the poem where she makes a girl waiting 
in vain for her dallying lover cry out in despair: 
“Is there no brow so high ? that falsehood’s traces 
May not rest upon its glorious surfaces? ” * 

A passion for factual evidence is for ever tempting bookish 
critics to pounce on biographers who make use of inference, for 
want of “documents.” A biographer who has the good luck to 
find the proof that he has guessed right, can well rest content. 
As a new name for an old method of studying character, psycho- 
analysis is not always utterly without value. 


ANOTHER NOTE ON WHITTIER 


PHILADELPHIA, 
April 14, 1934 
GENTLEMEN: 

I should like to add some new data about Mary L. Sheperd 
[Shepard or Shepherd], about whom Mr. T. Franklin Currier 
wrote in the December, 1933, issue of the New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERY. I share his hopes that Whittier’s letter to her, written in 
the spring of 1857, to which I first referred in my Quaker Mili- 
tant, may some day turn up. From the verses Mr. Currier has 
reprinted that Whittier addressed to her, it is apparent they 
did not at that time know each other. 

I have, however, just discovered a letter of Whittier to her, 
written February 27, 1866. Mary Sheperd again sent him flow- 
ers! By this time they were good friends. The letter also gives us 
Whittier’s opinion of President Johnson. I learned of this manu- 
script letter by accident. A friend gave me a photostat of an 
envelope addressed by Whittier to Mary L. Sheperd, at the Hig- 
ginson School, Salem, Massachusetts. This photostat was used as 
an advertisement by Wolf Brothers, manufacturers of envelopes 
in Philadelphia. I soon learned that Mr. Howard Wolf, a member 


2 Whittier had an exceptionally high brow. These lines gave me the clue 
that Lucy meant Whittier. 
8 Quaker Militant, 112. 
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of the firm, possessed the original envelope and the letter itself. 
He informed me he bought it from T. F. Madigan, of New York. 
The letter is given below. 
Yours truly, 
ALBERT MorbELL. 


AMEsBuURY, 27th 2nd mo., 1866 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

The beautiful flowers came sweet and fresh to me: I think thee 
will not be sorry that I cheered the heart of a poor sick neighbor 
by giving her some of them. They are still bright as ever on my 
table and I heartily thank thee for them. 

I was very sorry for the failure of the visit from Charlotte and 
thyself — but when the weather gets fine and the spring grasses 
are green, I shall expect you. I am going to be away from home 
now for a short time if my health permits. y 

How sadly ludicrous was the President’s speech to the howling 
Secesh and hitting copperheads of Washington! I hope, in all 
charity, he was drunk at the time. Any supposition of the cause 
of his conduct is better than that it was deliberate in cool blood. 

I hope Congress will be calm and firm. The poor freedmen! 
How much they lost in Lincoln! My niece is in Ipswich still. 
Maria Dowdell and my niece Mary Caldwell send their love and 
I am as 

Ever thy friend, 
[Envelope address:] Joun G. WuirtTier. 
Mary L. SHEPERD, 
Hiccinson SCHOOL, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE BOSTON SABBATH? 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


In Ancient days, twas God’s most sacred will, 
T’Expound his law on Sinai’s lofty hill; 

Whose top terrific, issu’d clouds of smoke, 

And thus, amidst the flames, the Great Eternal Spoke: 


1 Printed in the Newport Mercury, 144 (May 19, 1761). The traditional 
Puritan sabbatarianism lampooned in this bit of doggerel was noticeably 
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Six days, said He (and loud the same express’d) 

Shall men still labor, on the seventh rest: 

But here, alas! in this great pious town, 

Th’ annul his law and thus prefer their own. 

“ And let it be enacted further still, 

“ That all our people strict observe our will: 

“ Five days and half, shall men and women too, 

“ Attend their business, and their mirth pursue; 

“ But after that, no man without a fine, 

“ Shall walk the streets, or at a tavern dine. 

“ One day and half, ’tis requisite to rest, 

“ From toilsome labor, and luscious feast. 

“ Henceforth, let none, on peril of their lives, 

“ Attempt a journey, or embrace their wives; 

“ No barber, foreign or domestic, bred, 

“ Shall once presume to dress a lady’s head, 

“No shop shall spare, on the preceeding [sic] day, 

“ A yard of ribbon, or an ounce of tea. 

“ Five days and half, th’ inhabitants may ride 

“ All round the town, and villages beside: 

“ But, if by chance, they lose their destin’d road, 

“ Tis our command, they lodge that night abroad.” 
From hence, ‘tis plainly seen, how chang’d indeed, 
That sacred law, which God himself decreed! 

In this one Act, they think to merit Heav’n, 

By taking half a day from six, and adding it to seven. 


absent in eighteenth-century Newport. Owing to its heterogeneous religious 
composition, this town was from the earliest times free from clerical domina- 
tion. “ No opinion was prohibited consistent with morality,” wrote Arthur 
Brown, because “the multiplicity of secretaries [sic] produced more genuine 
religion, morality and piety than in any country I have ever seen.” Rhode 
Island Historical Magazine, vi (January, 1886), 169. Accounts of the cele- 
bration of the sabbath in Newport and Boston may be found in Carl Briden- 
baugh, “ Colonial Newport as a Summer Resort,” Collections of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, xxv (January, 1933), 10-11, 17-18; and Alice M. 
Earle, The Sabbath in Puritan New England (New York, 1891). 
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THE BOSTON STAGE AND THE WAR OF 18:12 


LUCILE GAFFORD 


The managers respectfully inform the Public 
that the Theatre has been entirely new painted .. . 
[with] a new stage . . . which will be lighted with new 
constructed Lamps of AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. . . . 


O runs the advertisement for the opening of Boston’s Federal 

Street Theatre for the autumn of 1811. The bold capitals 
challenge the eye — and the modern reader smiles at the assertive 
self-consciousness of the young republic. But other columns which 
flank the advertisement suggest more than that. There is an edi- 
torial caption “ America Independent of the World,” a section 
of comment on the return of the frigate Constitution, and a re- 
print of the latest despatches from Mr. Bariow, consul to Tripoli. 
Then one recalls the anomaly called the “ War of 1812,” and 
remembers that “the stage always reflects the times.” Just how 
much the theatre may become the reflection of a day, he finds 
as he thumbs the play-bills for the next few seasons with their 
cumulative evidence of the way the managers exploited the awak- 
ening spirit of nationalism. 

Boston is our vantage point, but bills of New York and Phila- 
delphia tell the same story. One easily gauges the war fever; the 
slight and scattered notes of 1811, with cautious approaches to 
the debatable subject while opinion is still wavering; the more 
frequent allusion in the next season; the boldly assertive national- 
ism of 1814; the abandoned pride in victory in the early months 
of 1815; the last echoes of 1816 like the promptings of memory 
which only slowly give way to the interests of a newer day. 

There was little in the spring bills of 1811. February 22 passed 
without notice; and an April bill featuring “ the much admired 
historical play,” Columbus; or, a World Discovered, was hardly 
more than a post-Revolution echo such as the Hartford Wits 
had set going.' The patriotic element in the two headline pieces of 


1 The play is an anomalous thing which deals more with the disaffections 
and rivalry among the discoverer’s followers than with the heroic event it was 
supposed to celebrate. But the manager played up an added feature: “ The 
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artillery election day? was also little more than customary, and 
the emphasis of the bill on the Hungarian Tekeli’s motto “ for 
God and Country” was heroic rather than national in this case. 
In the bills for the early weeks of the new season, 1811-1812, 
greater frequency in the national theme was balanced by the 
caution with which the manager proposed touchy subjects to a 
divided public. The use of contemporary history for dramatic 
material was increasingly frequent. Two leaders on the autumn 
programs were James Ellison’s The American Captive; or, the 
Siege of Tripoli, written for the Boston company, and John Daly 
Burk’s Bunker Hill; or, the Death of General Warren, revived 
now after nine years. The producer's awareness of sensitive spots 
was evident in both announcements. For Ellison’s play he prom- 
ised that 
the drama, being of a National cast, allusions are studiously 


avoided, and such sentiments intended to be introduced as will 
be consistent with the feelings of every lover of his country. 


and for Burk’s, that it was “ now brought forward without an 
objectionable expression to the present time.” In both, of course, 
the heroic tradition was used as a basis for action in a present 
crisis. Ellison’s play must have had the greater appeal, for its 
materials came from the same recent facts which young Henry 
Clay had just reviewed in his impassioned plea to congress — the 
impressment of American seamen. The producer saw the scenic 
possibilities, too, for the bill reads: 

In act 5 —a distant view of the Bay and Harbor of Tripoli by 
moonlight. The American fleet drawn up before the town —con- 
sisting of the Constitution, frigate, and Hornet and Spitfire, brigs, 
two Bomb Ketches and four Gun Boats. 


The spring of this season, 1812, presented occasional reminders, 
usually in after-pieces, such as The Purse; or, the American Tar 
and Inkle and Yarico; or, the American Heroine, both of which 
were English in authorship and substance. The benevolent tar 
of The Purse had been changed, without alteration in the 
plot, from British to American, while the heroine of Colman’s 


Genius of America descends in a Brilliant Car, surrounded by clouds, and 
delivers a Prophecy of the future prosperity of America.” 
2 June 3, 1811. The plays were Alexander the Great and Tekeli. 
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dramatization from the Spectator was an Indian girl who was 
nothing more than the ideal woman of the primitivist romancers. 
But two other bills illustrate the way in which the managers seized 
on every opportunity to engage the moment's interest. The pro- 
gram for the week ending April third was shifted “ to honor the 
anniversary of Washington’s Inauguration” and to bring out a 
new drama, The Knight of Snowdoun, made from Scott's newest 
poem. On March 20 the scenery for The American Captive fea- 
tured a transparency of Washington with the American eagle, 
flanked by columns bearing “ the names of the Heroes who have 
Fought and Bled for their Country,” and the entertainment 
closed with “a Patriotic Song and Chorus.” The election day 
bills again had suggestive titles — Dunlap’s The Glory of Colum- 
bia and Pilon’s He Would Be a Soldier, one native, one foreign. 

The late summer of 1812 brought the first striking victory of 
the war, in the capture of the British ship Guerriére by the Con- 
stitution. This news was announced, as a matter of fact, in the 
theatre, to be followed by “a perfect hurricane of enthusiasm,” 
and extended by repeated playing of the national anthem,’ in a 
theatre whose manager was a naturalized citizen of the new 
nation. Then, with an eye to the stage use of current affairs, the 
dramatic story was ready for production on October 2, with a 
rather detailed bill. After the topper we find 


A new naval Overture composed by Mr. Hewett 
To which will be added, the first time, 
A New Patriotic Effusion, called the 
CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE; OF 
A Tribute to the Brave! 
written to commemorate the late brilliant Naval Victory. 


Among the features were songs — “ Huzza for the Constitution ” 
and “ A Cruising We Will Go” with a duet “ Conquer or Die” 
plus a description of scenes: 


Through the cabin window the Guerriére is seen under sail with 


the Constitution in chase . . . The Guerriére loses her foremast 
and mizzenmast — fires a gun to leeward and surrenders to the 
Constitution . .. Last scene: State Street — American officers, 


sailors, and marines enter with American colors, and the piece 


& W. W. Clapp, A Record of the Boston Stage (Boston, 1854), 134. 
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concludes with a song and chorus called “The Good Ship 
Columbia.” 
and one all but hears the audience’s rousing response. 

Repetitions of the bill followed, naturally, to be succeeded in 
turn by a special program on the day of the grand military re- 
view, October 8, when the reviewing general and his aides were 
induced to “ honor the theatre with their presence.” They saw 
an old favorite, The Dramatist, and a “ new interlude in one act 
called The American Camp; or, the Female Volunteer,” and a 
popular after-piece, The Review. The later fall brought patriotic 
features into other bills, with an amusing touch, in the introduc- 
tion into the patently English play, Percy, of “ The Standard of 
Liberty . . . addressed to the Armies of the United States.” 

A round dozen among the spring programs repeat the note, 
with frequent attention tc prominent guests whose presence at 
the theatre must have helped to increase attendance. Most strik- 
ing of these was the evening of April 9, when the whole pit of 
the theatre was given over to the crew of the frigate Constitution 
to see one of the best English comedies of the generation, Freder- 
ick Reynolds’s Laugh When You Can, and the effusion whose 
story they had shared. Washington's birthday outvied inaugura- 
tion day in special additions this year by offering a combined 
tribute to the recent heroes and the first president. The exterior 
of the theatre was illuminated —a feat in the days before gas 
lights — while the stage displayed new transparencies: of Hull, 
who took the Guerriére; of Jones, who took the Frolic; of Decatur, 
who took the Macedonian; of Bainbridge, who took the Java, in 
the victories of the autumn of 1812 — “ The whole surmounted by 
an Eagle, with a scroll containing ‘ Immortality to Washington! ” 
To which will be added, first time in Boston, an interlude in one 
act, called: Huzza for the Constitution! To conclude with a patri- 
otic song, ‘ Yankee Chronology’ and a farce, Lovers’ Quarrels.” 
The new interlude here employed probably had been built from 
the song of the same name on an earlier bill. Among the slighter 
numbers of this bill, interest attaches to the recitation of a 
“ Eulogy on General Washington” which had been written by 
John Lathrop, a prominent freemason of Boston, at the death of 
Washington and featured in the memorial programs in 1800. 
The naval victories of the autumn of 1813 gave emphatic war- 
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rant for the national theme in announcements during the next 
season. Songs like “ Columbia, Land of Liberty” by the theatre 
chorus, and “ Your Vessel Defended; or the Death of Lawrence” 
sung in “ the character of a naval officer” were added to bills * 
which presented plays with military titles. Then, within ten days 
of the opening of the season, a dramatization of Samuel Wood- 
worth’s poem celebrating Perry's victory on Lake Erie, on the 
tenth of the preceding September, appeared as part of a very full 
program. Scene-painters and song-writers had been industriously 
working up this event, and the result was one of the most elabo- 
rate bills the war encouraged. The play, Heroes of the Lake, was 
repeated three times in succeeding weeks. Three titles presented 
in earlier seasons extended the general emphasis, also; and Decem- 
ber brought forward two new ones in “a patriotic sketch in one 
act, with entire new scenery . . . called America, Commerce and 
Freedom,” and The Genius of America, an “ allegory in one act,” 
both of which probably lived only for the stirring moment which 
gave them significance. The turn of the year brought occasional 
reminders of the national theme, and February 23° added to a 
program dominated by the veteran Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, 
“ appropriate scenery, decorations and transparencies.” April be- 
came the high spot of this season, with five productions of The 
Battle of York; or, the Death of General Pike, a pantomime in 
one act advertised “as now performing at the theatres of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore.” These celebrations obviously suggested 
other patriotic subject-matter, for two evenings witnessed Di- 
mond’s Hero of the North, a drama on the Gustavus Vasa story. 
A visit of Commodore Perry gave the theatre a share in the com- 
pliments Boston prepared for the youthful hero, and that night, 
May 9g, saw Cumberland’s comedy The Sailor's Daughter, with 
patriotic songs and a “ naval fete,” which seems to have been 
executed largely in transparencies featuring the heroes and in- 
cidents of Perry's victories on the lakes. For finale the season 
ended with special efforts in the two election-day bills, including 
a touch of novelty in an entr’-acte representation of parts of “ the 


4 October 4, the opening night; and October 13. 
5 The twenty-second did not fall on a theatre night, at that time usually 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
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manual exercise, loading and firing, etc. . . . in the character of 
a young volunteer . . . by Mrs. Young.” * 

Naturally enough, the season of 1814-1815, saw the climax of 
expression of the national spirit. The third evening of the season 
was announced as a benefit night “ for the fund now raising for 
the defence of the town; ” while ten other bills of the autumn 
played up the national strain. The only new title came at the end 
of November in Lafitte and the Pirates of Barrataria, perhaps the 
first of the series of fictionizings about the hero-pirate who had 
a large share in the final victory at the South. 

In each of these seasons Thomas Abthorpe Cooper had come 
late in December for a run which extended into February. He 
selected the main plays, of course, with the result that the manager 
had to find room for the appeal to sentiment in the after-pieces 
or in transparencies and decorations. Perhaps the intensity of 
feeling after the treaty of Ghent in December and Jackson's spec- 
tacular victory of January 8 was the pressure back of his “ ap- 
pearance for the first time” this year in the réle of the heroic 
Gustavus Vasa in The Hero of the North on January 15. A month 
later Boston was agog with plans to celebrate these events, and 
the theatre again took a striking part, with one of the longest 
and most detailed advertisements of the period. After the play, 
which was Thomas Morton’s Education, there followed: 


An interlude in one act, 
In Honor of the Late Glorious News 
of 
PEACE 
between America and England! 
The stage will be elegantly decorated with appropriate 
Transparencies, Emblems, Mottos, 
etc. 
At the —— end, 
A whole length figure of the Genius of America, 
Treading under foot the DEMON OF WAR. 
on one side 
A GRAND NAVAL TEMPLE; 
with the following Names encircled with wreaths of Laurel: 


¢ This feature harks back to the appearances of Mrs. Gannett at the open- 
ing of the century, when the theatre was capitalizing the interest in Revo- 
lutionary subject matter. 
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Brown — Dearborn — Jackson — Scott — Izard — Ripley 
Miller — McComb — Harrison — etc. etc. etc. 
In the front of the stage, 

A TRANSPARENT EAGLE WITH A SCROLL, 
“Immortality to the Brave Defenders of their Country! ” 
with the following names of Departed Heroes 
surrounded by cypress 
Lawrence — Pike — Burroughs — Allen — Brooks — Ludlow etc. 

During the scene 
A Variety of Songs and Duets, etc., 
to which will be added 
The Spoiled Child 


This program was repeated for Washington’s birthday and at 
least twice more during the spring; while bills with the national 
theme either in after-piece or entr’-acte songs and poems multi- 
plied with the passing weeks. But the great stress was upon trans- 
parencies composed of the names of naval and military heroes 
combined with allegorical figures. One of these, which was re- 
peated “ by particular desire,” was an olio with 


Nine Grand Transparencies, 
Emblematical of the following subjects; 
In the center a Transparent Column with the word 
PEACE 
surrounded by a Glory and “ Ghent, December 24, 1814” 
on either side a Transparent Column with emblems of 


Commerce Agriculture 
Arts and Sciences Religion and Law 
Glory Immortality 
Navy Plenty 


During the scene, an Ode by L. M. Sargent, Esq, 
“ Wreaths to the Chieftain We Honor ” 
With a comic song 
“ Proclamation, Ratification, Illumination, and Gratification ” 
To conclude with an —— dance 
in which the characters will display in transparent letters 
PEACE! COMMERCE RESTORED! HUZZA! 


The emphasis on the concerns of peace is interesting as an indi- 
cation of how quickly attention turned away from the war to 
routine affairs. The sudden change is the more significant in that 
the war itself was economic in origin. It was another generation 
before topics of social and economic concern became prominent 
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in American drama, but there was an increasing use of native 
characters and of local settings on the stage. 

Another elaborate transparency of the season of 1814-1815 
represented three columns bearing names of the heroes by land 
and by lake. This was followed, on one bill, by the Revolutionary 
poem “ The Standard of Liberty” and Robert Treat Paine’s ode 
“ Arouse, Arouse, Columbia's Sons, Arouse;” on another it was 
followed by Fennel’s ode to Captain Porter of the frigate Essex, 
a sailor’s hornpipe and “ the Union Flag Dance” with American 
and British colors. The bill for May 29 is individual in pre- 
senting an interlude “to be performed by children, called Re- 
turned from a Cruise! or, Huzza for the Navy, in which the little 
daughters of the scenic director and the orchestra leader dance a 
double hornpipe in character.” Perhaps the best drawing-card 
was the bill of artillery election night, when the company dedi- 
cated its program to the “ Military Heroes of America! ” in which 
comedy and after-piece both concerned a soldier,’ and in which 
the whole entertainment concluded with a “Grand Display of 
Water and Fireworks Blended.” The latter was announced as 
“ never yet attempted in any theatre in America.” 

The scattered notes of the season for 1815-1816 indicate a 
lingering interest, or at least the managers’ assumption that hero- 
ism was of assistance to the box-office. The echoes were chiefly in 
the filler features, songs and dances. An early autumn program 
re-employed the exhibition of water and fireworks, with a military 
hornpipe, broadsword exercises and “a triple allemande” with 
flags, while some half-dozen others introduced patriotic songs. 
Two older plays were revived with reminders of momentous times 
in American national affairs — The Algerine Captive, in which 
an Algerine frigate “ strikes her colors to the American!” and 
The Death of Captain Cook, which pictured in pantomime the 
last stand of the commander of the ship Resolution and his 
heroic death at the hands of an Indian band. A few titles carried 
over into 1816, but no single bill equalled in special emphasis 
the program for February 22, which indeed continued to receive 
emphasis in features for another generation. The advertisement 
indicates the impresario’s hand rather than any special reflection 


7 Pilon’s comedy He Would Be a Soldier, and the old farce The Rival 
Soldiers. 
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of contemporary attitude. To “ honor the Immortal Washington ” 
the usual comedy and farce of a company night sandwiched in a 
transparency of “ the Seventeen United States of America, Bril- 
liantly Illuminated! ” and the last dramatic piece was followed by 
“ An Interlude of Singing and Dancing.” 

The surge of patriotic feeling had given over, naturally enough, 
to the more mundane problem of building up business. The 
theatre managers had been astute enough to catch the rising 
wave and to play up the emotional and spectacular possibilities 
of contemporary interest. The theatre was fast growing into the 
play-thing of the people which it was to become within the genera- 
tion — very largely as the result of just such catering to popular 
sentiment. The bills of 1811-1815, with their combinations of 
comedy and farce, spectacle and sentiment, are the lineal prede- 
cessors of the variety and vaudeville houses of to-day. Their 
quality is negligible, but their implications are interestiiig. One 
is quite aware that the managers knew the difference between 
lasting significance and the ephemera! appéal of their wares, for 
all along there were engagements of major stars in plays of real 
dramatic value. These satisfied the tastes of a more thoughtful 
public on those nights which were not given over to the popular 
appetite for the waving of flags. 


MARY GOVE NICHOLS AND JOHN NEAL 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 


N her useful and much-needed sketch of Mrs. Mary Gove 

[Nichols] and her second husband, Thomas L. Nichols, of New 
York City, Professor Bertha-Monica Stearns has unfortunately 
been guilty of at least one mis-statement, which, because it is not 
simply inadequate, but positively misleading, seems to require 
correction. Professor Stearns remarks of Mrs. Gove, “ She was a 
cousin of John Neal, but does not seem to have had any close 
acquaintance with him.” ? 


1 “Two Forgotten New England Reformers,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 


vit (March, 1933), 59-84- 
2 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, V1, 60. 
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Mrs. Gove’s father, William A. Neal, died at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, on December 1, 1844, at the age of seventy-six.* The cause 
assigned for death was “ consumption,” and, indeed, the whole 
family seems to have been tubercular.* Neal was living in Goffs- 
town, New Hampshire, when Mrs. Gove was born® and con- 
tinued to reside there until after 1820. On March 5, 1831, when 
his daughter married Hiram Gove, of Weare, New Hampshire, 
he was living at Craftsbury, Vermont.’ In her autobiographical 
novel Mary Lyndon (16) Mrs. Gove referred to her father as “ an 
infidel ” and as “ the son of a Scotsman.” Her Quakerism was en- 
tirely of her own adoption, and in recounting that adoption she 
asserts, “ There were no Quakers in the region where I resided; 
I had never seen one,” and adds that her father expressed the 
hope that she would eventually give up all sects and join him as 
a free-thinker.* Now John Neal's family is easily traceable back 
to the early settlers at Kittery, Maine. John Neal and his wife 
Joan took up a claim there between 1656 and 1662.° The family 
was persistently Quaker, and Neal’s grandfather, James Neal, 


8 Vital Records of Lyr, Massachusetts (Salem, Massachusetts, 1906), 
I, 544- 

4 Mary S. Gove Nix Experience in Water-Cure (New York, 1850), 
19, et seq. 

5 The date of Mrs. Gove’s birth is variously given. William Henry Gove, 
The Gove Book (Salem, Massachusetts, 1922), 205, gives it as February 28, 
1809. Appletons’ Cyclopedia records August 10, 1810. Sarah J. Hale, Woman’s 
Record (New York, 1872), 757, asserts that she was born in 1810, the date 
accepted by Professor Stearns and by most others. Indeed, Mrs. Gove herself 
remarked of her father, “ My first distinct remembrance of him is of his 
leaving home as a soldier in the war of 1812, when I was two years old”: 
Mary Lyndon; or, Revelations of a Life (New York, 1855), 16. For infor- 
mation concerning Mary Lyndon I am indebted to Professor Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott, who owns a copy of this rare book. No official record of the birth 
seems any longer to exist. 

* He was listed among the taxpayers of Goffstown in 1810 and again in 
1820, but not in 1800 or in 1830: George Plummer Hadley, History of the 
Town of Goffstown (Goffstown, 1922) , 1, 168 and 195. 

7 The Gove Book. In her Experience in Water-Cure, 22, Mrs. Gove states, 
“I married and went to live in New Hampshire.” 

8 Mary Lyndon, 74, et seq. 

® Everett S. Stackpole, Old Kittery and Her Families (Lewiston, Maine, 
1903) , 639. 

10 Andrew Neal, the son of John and Joan, was mentioned in An Account 
of the Life and Travels in the Work of the Ministry, of John Fothergill 
(London, 1773), 160. James Neal, his grandson, was mentioned in a long 
remonstrance addressed to the general court of Massachusetts against Joshua 
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was a Quaker preacher at Kittery, or Eliot, as the section of the 
town in which he resided was later called. James Neal had but 
two sons beside the father of John Neal of literary fame. One of 
these, James, died unmarried, and the other, Stephen, had but a 
single child, a daughter Lydia.“ Here is no room for the “ infi- 
del” “son of a Scotsman.” It is relatively certain that Mary Sar- 
geant Neal of Goffstown was not related through her father to 
John Neal, lawyer, editor, critic, poet, novelist, and reformer, of 
Portland; and on his mother’s side, Neal’s genealogy is equally 
clear,’* and equally Quaker.* 

Evidence of Neal's acquaintance with Mrs. Gove was afforded 
by Mary E. Phillips in 1926, when she quoted from the Griswold 
Manuscripts in the Boston Public Library portions of a letter 
from Neal to Mrs. Gove concerning Poe.** The portions of the 
letter selected by Miss Phillips are so inaccurately represented 
that it seems best to quote the whole here: 


PORTLAND, NOVEMBER 30, 1846. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 
Many thanks to you, and Mr. Webber *5 for the deep interest 
you take in my posthumous works—for since my death, as a 


literary man, I have well nigh forgotten them myself. The truth is, 


Hubbard accusing him of Tory principles and of association with the Society 
of Friends (New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Liv, 444-44) , 
and was also conspicuous in the convention held at Boston in January, 1788, 
to ratify the federal constitution, to which he was a delegate, for the Quaker 
persistency with which he maintained opposition because the constitution 
permitted slavery: Debates, Resolutions and Other Proceedings of the Con- 
vention ... (Boston, 1808), 143-144, 157-158, and 228. 

11 John Neal, Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (Bos- 
ton, 1869) . 

12 “ Genealogy of Hatevil Hall and Descendants,” The Monitor, Portland, 
July 8, 1871. The only other possibility of relationship lies through Mrs. 
Gove’s mother, who was after marriage Rebecca R. Neal: The Gove Book. 
If she was a Roberts, then she may have been related to Neal's grandmother, 
who was Elizabeth Roberts, daughter of Stephen Roberts of Dover, New 
Hampshire: New Hampshire Genealogical Record, 1, 61-62. The Robertses 
were, however, Quakers, and such relationship could not, in any event, have 
been very close. 

18 Neal himself affirmed: “ My father and mother, and all their relations 
on both sides of the house, were Friends. Their ‘ birthright ’ could be traced 
back to the time of George Fox: ” Wandering Recollections, 11. 

14 Edgar Allan Poe—the Man — Philadelphia, and Toronto, 
1926) , I, 1130-1131. 

15 Charles Wilkins Webber. 
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that some having been published where I could not see the proof, 
others (like ‘76°)** where seeing the proof was of no earthly 
advantage to me, since the same errors were repeated and others 
added, while others again were written so hastily that I have no 
patience with myself nor them, when they fall in my way: my 
only consolation being that, although I could now do many 
things much better, I did my best then, under the circumstances; 
and that, to say all in a word — by doing ill, I have learned to 
do better. Had I not fallen into the errors I did — errors of ex- 
travagance, of repetition and of piteous attempts at drollery (as 
in Keep Cool — my first launch) ** I never should have been 
able to do what I have done since, and may do hereafter. 

How Mr. Poe may feel towards me, I do not know: ** We have 
had no correspondence for many years; but there was a time when 
he thought as highly of my doings, I believe, as any body, and was 
only prevented from dedicating his first volume of poems to me 
by my assurances that such a dedication would be a positive in- 
jury both to him and to his book.'* The truth is that I have never 
form popular — for which God be thanked! So many popular 
writers have risen—and flared —and passed away within my 
time, that, really, I think I have great cause for thankfulness — 
never, to me | knowledge, having lost an inch I had ever gained, 
in popular favor — . Of Mr. Poe's talents and genius, I have always 
thought and spoken highly: but of his liability to be influenced 
by personal feelings: for or against his fellow authors — although 
I have spoken —in private conversation, as a lamentable dis- 
qualification for the high duties which he is otherwise remarkably 
well qualified to perform in the courts of literature, I have never 
written a word, or never till now. In the little he has said of me 7° — 


16 Neal's best novel, Seventy-Six (Baltimore, 1829) . 

17 Neal's first novel was Keep Cool (Baltimore, 1817) . 

18 Mrs. Gove about this time paid those visits to the Poe cottage at Ford- 
ham for which she is now principally remembered. 

19 “ Tamerlane ™ in this volume, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems 
(Baltimore, 1829) , was dedicated to Neal. It was not, however, Poe’s first, but 
his second volume. The first, Tamerlane and Other Poems (Boston, 1827), 
was published before the two men became acquainted through Neal's critiques 
in the Yankee (1829) . 

20 In his recently published “Literati of New York”: Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, xxxu (June, 1846), 271, Poe had made pretty caustic reference 
to Neal, closing with the remark, “ He has done nothing which, as a whole, 
is even respectable.” Ten years before he had included Neal in his “ Au- 
tography ” article in the Southern Literary Messenger, u (February, 1836), 
209, remarking, “ One might suppose Mr. Neal’s mind (from his penmanship) 
to be bold, excessively active, energetic, and irregular.” He was later to write: 
“ Marginalia,” Graham’s Magazine, xxxu (February, 1848), 130, of Neal’s 
“ philosophical and self-dependent spirit which has always distinguished 
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so far as I know — he has not been just to himself. I complain 
not of his being unjust to me — that I can bear much better than 
to see such a man judging hastily or sacrificing to the whims of 
the hour. I know what I am —and so does he. I know what I 
can do—and so does he. But, he does not know — while I do, 
what I have done. As one of our literati therefore he, in speaking 
of me, should bear in mind that he is speaking not for today — 
but for tomorrow. As to myself —I am in no hurry. If I am not 
mistaken in my estimate of myself (and I admit my liabilities 
and tendencies, without flinching) the world — our world I mean 
— the literary and reading ae of our country at least, will 
come to my opinion, sooner or later, and probably before I am 
called away. If I am mistaken —be it so—I shall perish as I 
ought, and my works will follow me. 

I have not seen Jack Long,** though I have heard [of it], and 
have been shamefully out of the way of the periodicals for a 
long while — 

Please tell me what odd volume you have — and what others 
you are sure of — and I will furnish the rest, by hook or by crook: 
I am interrupted. 

Your friend — 
Joun NEAL 
My cordial respects to Mr. Webber. 


[Mrs. Gove’s annotation:] Neal says in his last to me “ Poe is the 
very man to write a paper on the Drama.” 


This letter alone, with its salutation and closing phrase, is suf- 
ficient to establish the intimacy of the correspondents, and Mrs. 
Gove’s annotation upon it shows that they were then exchanging 
letters with some frequency. Moreover, there exist in manuscript 
eight long letters,?* written by Mrs. Gove to Neal at slightly 


him, and which will even yet lead him, if I am not greatly mistaken in the 
man, to do something for the literature of the country which the country 
‘will not willingly,’ and cannot possibly, ‘let die.’” And he was finally to say, 
“I should be inclined to rank John Neal first, or at all events second, among 
our men of indisputable genius”: “ Marginalia,” Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, xv (May, 1849), 294. 

21 Charles W. Webber’s most successful story, Jack Long; or, Lynch-Law 
and Vengeance, also called The Shot in the Eye, published simultaneously 
under these respective titles in somewhat different versions in the American 
Whig Review and the United States Magazine and Democratic Review, in 
February, 1845. 

22 Placed at the disposal of the present writer, together with other Neal 
correspondence, through the kindness of the late Mrs. Henry F. Picking, 
Neal’s granddaughter, and of her son, Lieutenant-Commander Sherwood 
Picking. 
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earlier dates, which express even more than the foregoing an 
infatuation with his writings and also a dependence on his judg- 
ment that can leave no doubt of her desire to count him her inti- 
mate friend and faithful counselor. The first two of these ** are 
annotated by Neal “ Mary S. Gove, 39,” and the third “ Mary S. 
Gove December/ 39.” All three were probably written during De- 
cember, 1839, while she was in Maine in her function of itinerant 
lecturer, and their tone implies the beginning of an intimacy. 
The first, without heading but dated “ 5th day night 11 o'clock,” 
reads, in part, as follows: 


RESPECTED FRIEND: 

I must thank thee for loaning me Niagara and Goldau,** but I 
do not so much thank thee for loaning them to me, as for giving 
them to the world — or rather to the world that is to be. Posterity 
will do John Neal justice. Thou wilt not be read in this age but 
by the , and most of these are as much afraid of having an 
opinion of their own, or of expressing it if they dare have one, as 
they are of the small pox. I was last night casting about in my 
mind how I should get thy book, my husband being absent for a 
week and I was unwilling to trouble you with calls, when the 
book came to me. I shall charge to thy account nearly last night's 
sleep [sic], but that Niagara is _— is glorious. I could write laud 
dignus on every page. Had I the gumption to write such poetry I 
should be capable of criticising it. No one who has not should 
undertake [sic]. Doubtless the poem has faults, but with these I 
have no particular business. I have read these poems not looked 
over or overlooked them — “ Whose trappings are the jewelry of 
heaven, Embroidered thickly on the clouds of even.” Such gor- 
geous beauty wraps my soul from Earth. But I don’t like “ naked 
girls” or “ naked angels.” . . . 

But thy eagle! ** was there ever such another bird? never. But 
stop. I am talking to thee just as I would talk about thee, just as 
I have talked about thee, when thick-headed, blind and deaf 
prejudice was abusing what and whom I idolized too much. 

Well thou canst well afford to be abused. There is only one 
man in the world who is like thee and he is in the scientific world 
what thou art in the literary world. 1940 will place you both where 


23 I have been under the necessity of establishing the order myself, but 
believe it is correct. 

24 Two narrative poems of Neal’s, published together, by Jehu O’Cataract, 
Battle of Niagara, a Poem, without Notes; and Goldau, or the Maniac Harper 
(Baltimore, 1818); second edition, by John Neal, Enlarged: with Other Poems 
(Baltimore, 1819) . 

25 In the beginning of the Battle of Niagara. 
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you deserve to be placed. Now don’t turn pale when I tell thee 
I think thee more like Sylvester Graham ** than any man in the 
wide world. I am free to acknowledge that I think you both won- 
derful men and I hope your moral worth will ever be commen- 
surate with the greatness of your intellectual powers. Thou wilt 
of course think me awfully mistaken when I tell thee that I 
consider Graham one of the worthiest of men and those who think 
otherwise I think in all charity do not know him. 

I wish very much to see thee. I know thy time is valuable and 
I do not wish to beg what thou canst so ill spare. . . . I ho 
thou wilt excuse the length of this note. I feel that I am an in- 
truder upon 7 time and that I have no right to be. I am too 
proud to trouble people generally, but I could not get by thee. 
The fact that thou canst understand and appreciate my work 
makes me more willing to trouble thee. The world misunder- 
stands and abuses me but I shall yet have a name and a place 
among the benefactors of our race. I know this and I know too 
thou wilt not call me egotistical for saying so. Again I must say 
excuse this long note and accept my thanks for thy kindness. 

Thy friend, 
M. S. Gove 


P. S. I want any thing of thine that thou choose to lend me. I have 
wished much to know if thou wrote “ Keep Cool” 2* and find by 
the preface to Niagara etc.** thou didst. I was very much diverted 
with that ** especially the preface and the conceit of reviewing 
thy own book. I have sometimes wished that thou wouldst write 
a book all preface. 

I have read thy tragedy **— yes read it almost holding my 
breath the while. Niagara and Otho are a thousand times better 
to me than Goldau, but that is as good as I expected. 


Her second letter, without heading and undated, Mrs. Gove 


begins abruptly: 


26 As editor of the New England Galaxy in 1835, Neal had given a good 
deal of space to utter condemnation of what he termed “the eloquent and 
glorious quackery of Dr. Graham,” vegetarian and lecturer on temperance 
and health, whose name is perpetuated in the designation of the bread he 
advocated, and who, as these letters amply testify, was to Mrs. Gove a great 
mentor. See the Galaxy for January 10, February 14, 21, 28, April 18, and 
November 7, 14, 21, 1835. As editor of the New York publication, Brother 
Jonathan, on May 6, 1843, through the influence of Mrs. Gove, he rather 
retracted his contemptuous treatment of Graham: Brother Jonathan, v, 19. 

27 All Neal's early novels were published anonymously. 

28 The preface to the second edition (Baltimore, 1819) . 

29 Keep Cool, in the preface to which Neal reviews his own book. 

8° Otho (Boston, 1819) . 
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Allow me to say a few words more to thee and — I had almost 
said I will trouble thee no more but I will not promise but think 
it very likely I never shall. I have [been] reading thy review of 
Graham. It is brilliant, witty, sparkling like a thousand diamonds 
or to speak more in accordance with the subject, like a meadow 
full of lightning bugs. Still in all candor I must say I see little 
argument in it. 


She then proceeds, with a good deal of tact, but with passionate 
feeling, to champion Graham's cause, laying special emphasis on 
the good Graham has done through his Lecture to Young Men,™ 
and affirming that her own brother has been among those saved 
by it. She closes thus: 


I have talked my soul out in this sheet and if thou differ from 
me in opinion I know thou wilt respect me for my honesty and 
I am sure too thou wilt not always differ from me. 

Thy friend 
M. S. Gove 


In her third letter, also undated and without heading, Mrs. 
Gove continues her remarks on Graham: 


My Goon Frienp: 

I see plainly thou wilt make me honest on paper, if I am not 
any where else. Now I did not have the least suspicion that I did 
not mean all I said in that note to thee. Had any one asked me if 
I really meant what I wrote, I should have felt insulted and yet 
thou hast shown me to myself, and made me see that I was not in 
real earnest, tho I tho’t I was. Thou art a strange man... . 

I am glad to know more of thy feelings about that Lecture to 
young men. I see where thou art. Thou wish to have the good 
done and thou distrust the means. This is natural and proper. 
Where much is at stake great prudence is necessary. Many great 
and good men have felt with thee that the evil might be increased 
by spreading light. You all had a right to this opinion till experi- 
ence had demonstrated the reverse. If the reverse has been demon- 
strated then you are all bound to abandon the position. The truly 
great will do this. 


She makes further assertion of the good Graham has done by 
means of his Lecture to Young Men and continues: 


I rejoice in the timber thou art made of. It is better than I 
expected. There is more noble generosity than I expected. I must 


31 A Lecture to Young Men on Chastity (Boston and New York, 183;), 
and many later editions. 
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sink or swim with my friends and if thou had thrown me away for 
avowing my opinions of G. why I should have been compelled to 
give up that he was right and I was wrong about thee. But I see 
thou art a grand fellow tho’ “ confoundedly obstinate” and thou 
wilt have more merit for thy conquests on this account. . . . 

Read his great work John, for my sake as I would plod thro 
any thing on Earth that thou hast written . . . and let me know 
the result. How I should rejoice over a sheet of thine on which 
were divers and sundry bug tracks ** that would take me a half 
day to decypher. 

I expect to leave tomorrow night in the boat. I go directly to 
Lynn Massachusetts. I should love to see thee and say farewell — 
but I cannot. Accept my thanks for all thy kindness and the 
assurance that I shall remember thee forever. I shall consider thy 
correspondence and encouragement of great value. Thou speakest 
truly I need encouragement. I have a great work before me. Let 
me have thy sympathy and allow me to tell thee from time to time 
how I progress.** . 

Most truly thy friend 
M. S. Gove 

I have only had time to read the 1st volume and the last part 
of the end of Errata.** I shall not have any more time. I regret 
it. I will send the great book tomorrow. I would [fain?] beg an- 
other oration to read on board the boat. Excuse me for it — 


The fourth letter is dated “ Boston 2nd month egth, ’40”: 


My Goop FRrienp: 

I have such an irresistible desire to write to thee or rather to 
hear from thee, that I can’t get by or go round the writing thee 
a letter. I have tho’t of thee many a long and weary tho’t since I 
read thy last — for at one time I had little prospect of ever writing 
or reading another letter. Let me see one more of thy own unique 
sheets. Thou art a strange man truly and the only man on Earth 
to whom I ever did, or ever would, go begging to for a letter and 
I certainly don’t beg of thee for the same reason that a member 
of a committee who sat in judgement on a prize essay wished to 
award the premium viz “ because it was written in a plain, hand- 
some hand.” 

I have a dozen things to say to thee that are of no manner of 
consequence to thee — for what am I and what are my concerns 
to thee. John I am a proud woman a very proud —and yet I write 


82 Neal had an undeserved reputation for poor handwriting. 

83 Mrs. Gove’s lecturing had but begun in the school at Lynn, where she 
taught, in 1837: Experience in Water-Cure, 23. 

34 Neal’s novel Errata; or, the Works of Will. Adams (New York, 1829) . 
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to thee, when I feel that I am a burden and a tax upon thy 
patience — and now I have paid thee a high compliment, which 
thou with thy knowledge of human nature will know how to 
value —if any thing is valuable that pertains to me. I shall not 
warrant the grammar of this letter tho Boston is full of grammar 
just now, coming in bodily shape, even one Oliver B. Pierce who 
as written a Grammar and has got a “ system” does not this 

word “ system ” look ominous. Pierce is an odd (sub rosa DISAGREE- 
ABLE) fellow, but he has a good deal in him and creates quite a 
sensation here — and ought to. He has demolished all our gram- 
mars. This thou wilt say is easy enough —for they are full of 
errors. But whether this same leveller will be able to erect a super- 
structure that will not in its turn deserve levelling is quite another 
business. Professor Espy ** has gone to New Orleans. He gave 
two courses of Lectures here much to the satisfaction of the few 
who heard him. O how many times I think of that saying of thine 
“a man’s success depends not so much on his merit as on which 
way the wind blows.” I think of this so often that I don’t know 
but I put it into every letter I write thee.** Professor E. is about 
to publish his work.** I have seen Pierpont ** but I have not yet 
ed on him. We met in an AntiSlavery meeting and a friend 

of mine introduced me to him. I had just got thy letter and had 
it in my muff. I gave it to him but I have not seen him since. I 
intended to call on him but the next evening I had an attack 
of bleeding at the lungs. Now don’t pride thyself on being a 
=. I only wonder I did not die for I certainly had per- 
ormed labor enough for two strong men. But my Grahamism 
kept me alive. I am now in very comfortable health and am 
Lecturing twice a week to a small Class. I have left study and 
grown quite literary. I am now deep in Moore’s Life of Byron 
which I never read before. I have written two more papers for 
the Medical Journal ** and the Editor has committed himself in 
my favor. He says in a note addressed to A. B. “ Dr Smith * re- 
grets exceedingly that A. B. deems it expedient to conceal his 
name since the articles written by him ** would be creditable to 


35 James Pollard Espy. 

86 It occurred in the second letter, in a passage apropos of Graham here 
omitted. 

37 The Philosophy of Storms (Boston, 1841) . 

38 John Pierpont, poet and Unitarian divine, Neal's life-long friend, who 
had much to do with both his literary and legal beginnings. 

39 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

40 Jerome van Crowninshield Smith, the editor. 

#1 Articles signed “ A. B.” in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal are 
“ Critical Observations on Dr. Durkee’s ‘ Remarks on Scrofula,’” xx1 (Decem- 
ber 18, 1839), 297-299; “ Quotations and Remarks on the Blood. — No. 1,” 
xxm (February 19, 1840), 24-27; “ Quotations and Remarks on the Blood. — 
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any professional man in our country.” Now I hope most sincerely 
that thy prophecy with respect to this business will not prove as 
true as the one respecting my health. What can I do? I want to 
write and what respect should I get when once known as a woman. 
Tell me John, what shall I do. I know Smith. He is a good fellow, 
full of the milk of human kindness. But I dread being known to 
him as A. B. I fear I shall lose my ground in the paper and I do 
want to occupy it exceedingly. Thou knowest men better than I 
do. Tell me I beg what to do. Smith urges me to see him. He is 
very anxious to know who it is that has written for him. He told 
a medical friend of mine a short time since, that he “ would trap 
that fellow yet, for he had written some of the best articles he had 
ever had — and he was determined to find him out.” 

I had some fearful misgivings about my health for a week or 
two after my bleeding but I am now so much better than I was 
before the attack that I am encouraged. I shall not dare to give 
popular Lectures any more. I have decided to publish my popular 
Course of Lectures. I am to leave Boston in about a week. I think 
I shall go to Worcester,** to write out my work and make it ready 
for publication. I desire most earnestly that it may not dis- 
grace woman. 

The Quakers keep on their work of justice and mercy, namely 
abusing and defaming thy good friend. Dr. Lewis “* advises me 
to go to England for my health and get out of their way and let 
him and other physicians manage my defence. But these wretched 
times will not let a poor wretch have any money to stay at home 
with. How then can one go abroad. Farewell. 

Thy sure friend, 
M. S. Gove 
My kindest regards to thy wife and little ones. My husband wishes 
to be kindly remembered. 


The fifth letter was written from Philadelphia, on April 4, 
1841: * 


No. u,” xxu (February 26, 1840), 43-45; and “ Respiratory Apparatus — Mr. 


Bronson, etc.,” xxut (August 26, 1840), 49-51. In her Lectures to Women 
(New York, 1846), 228, et seq., Mrs. Gove later cited the “ Quotations and 
Remarks on the Blood” as “an article which I wrote some years since for 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.” 

42 While at Worcester, Mrs. Gove edited the Health Journal and Advocate 
of Physiological Reform. 

43 It was not published until two years later; see below. 

44 Probably Winslow Lewis (1799-1875) of Boston, who himself made a 
number of trips to Europe. 

45 Mrs. Gove has unmistakably dated this letter “ 1840;” but some one, 
presumably Neal, has altered the date with pencil to “ 1841,” and Neal’s 
endorsement reads, “ Mary S. Gove, April 4/41.” Furthermore, there is no 
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My Goop FRiEnp: 

I am in a in a house that contains almost all thy 
books. I cannot tell thee how rich I have felt, wandering with a 
heart full of delight, and reverence and awe, (at times) among 
the beautiful, and wild, and instructive creations of thy pen. O 
that thou couldst live over those writing days with all thy present 
knowledge and experience. Then we would have books that 
would do what our time-serving priests dare not — rebuke our bad 
world particularly, not generally. Wilt thou never write again, or 
art thou writing now? Do read Randolph “ especially the 1st half 
of the last volume — and become again inspired. Hast thou seen 
a book called Brisbane on Association.** Hast thou seen the first 
number of a paper published at New York called the Future 
edited by A. Brisbane. If thou hast seen one, or both, what thinkest 
thou of the doctrines therein advocated? I want thee to look at 
the subject with care and tell me thy mind about it. I want thee 
to give me some of thy strong tho’ts about woman too. I am now 
writing some articles on woman and I want to make a few quota- 
tions from, and honorable mention of, the man who gave the first 
impetus to the cause of woman in this country.“* Hast thou read 
Mary Woolstoncrafts [sic] Rights of Woman? Thou seest I go 
on asking questions and favors of thee as tho I were sure of 
being obliged by thee. For a long time, indeed ever since I received 
thy last, I have wished to write thee but I feel that I have no 
right to intrude upon thee or take up thy time without a good 
and sufficient reason. . . . Greely [sic] is engaged on that Future. 
He is a grand fellow.** Have _ drawn thee into the political 
arena yet.* I am looking to see thee made Governor or member 


gainsaying the fact that Albert Brisbane's Future, alluded to in the letter, 
appeared only for a short time in the early months of 1841, not 1842, as 
stated by Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 
(New York and London, 1930) , 366. 

46 Neal’s Randolph, “ Published for whom it may concern” ({Philadel- 
phia], 1823) . 

47 Albert Brisbane, Social Destiny of Man; or, Association and Reorgan- 
ization of Industry (Philadelphia, 1840) . 

48 Neal is of course meant. This priority has often been erroneously 
credited to him. He was preceded many years by Thomas Paine and by 
Charles Brockden Brown, to mention only conspicuous forerunners. For a 
good historical treatment of the subject, see Augusta Genevieve Violette, 
Economic Feminism in American Literature Prior to 1848 (Orono, Maine, 
1925) - 

49 Mrs. Gove later expressed a quite different opinion of Horace Greeley, 
whose conservative view of the feminist movement she found a serious ob- 
stacle to the reforms she advocated. See T. L. Nichols and Mrs. Mary S. Gove 
Nichols, Marriage (New York, 1854) , 204-206, and 236-237. 

50 Neal had exhibited an unwonted political zeal in the campaign of 1840 
that elected Harrison and Tyler. Chosen a delegate to the Whig convention 
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of Congress or some other bad thing, that will spoil thee for Litera- 
ture. Well, any thing that will make thee of the greatest good. 
Thou must not be lost to our world. With proper care thou hast 
40 years of working time. What a vast deal A oe mayst accomplish 
in that time, with thy lightning activity of mind. Dost thou ever 
take up thy books and read them? I wish thou couldst read them 
as I read them. 

I am giving Lectures in the city of Right Angels. It is a city 
of women. I have found more intelligent women here than I have 
ever found in any city. I have always found some glorious women 
in all cities where I have been, but here I find a large number. I 
forgot thy kind and very forcible caution to give up the Quaker 
language, or use it like a Christian. I wish I had tho’t of it at the 
commencement of this letter; I would have talked like a ‘ Chris- 
tian.’ I hate linsey-woolsey and if I commence with the plural- 
language I run into the singular directly. I like thy criticisms on 
language but I fear I profit very little by them. 

I have given 15 Lectures here and am engaged for several more. 
I have also given some 18 or 20 Lessons. One thing I have done 
that I don’t know whether thou wilt approve or not. I would 
dislike to lose thy good opinion immensely. I have given two 
Lectures on the Circulation of the blood and tight Lacing to men 
and women. I did it by the advice of medical men and others who 
stand high in my estimation and because I think I have a right 
to speak on proper subjects, in a proper manner, before a mixed 
audience. They would let me cry fire with no disgust at all but 
now when an evil worse than a thousand fires is abroad, some will 
cry “ shame on a woman for speaking before men, setting herself 
up as a teacher when Paul — forbids a woman’s teaching.” 
My first effort was at the Saloon of Peale’s Museum." It was a 
very stormy day. ‘he evening was dreadful. I passed the day in 
a strange kind of stupor as if a mountain were on me. I went into 
the Hall at night in this state. Several of the Professors of the 
University — my friends however, were present. A good audience 
was gathered notwithstanding the storm. But I was half frightened 


at Harrisburg in the place of William Pitt Fessenden, he asserted that he 


was especially influential in determining the nominations. Throughout the 
campaign he spoke far and wide, and after the victory he sought appointment 
as local United States district attorney, but failed to secure it, having with- 
drawn, he reports, in favor of the successful candidate: Wandering Recollec- 
tions, 391 and 344. 

51 The Philadelphia Museum building on the northeast corner of Ninth 
and Sansom Streets, in which the exhibit opened to the public by Charles 
Wilson Peale in the old State House in 1802 was established on July 4, 1838. 
It was a large building and a usual place for public meetings: J. T. Scharf 
and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), u, 
948-950. ; 
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to death. I rose as if an iron case had been screwed on every inch 
of me. It was a horrible night. I went thro my Lecture more dead 
than alive. In two days more I was to give the 2nd. I determined 
not to fail. I gathered en like a Quaker clutching money. I 
felt stronger every hour and a few hours before my trial came a 
gentleman handed me a 2nd edition of Bennet’s abuse * in the 
shape of the Daily Chronicle.* I had no more trouble. I went into 
the Hall and redeemed myself. My friends were delighted and to 
speak truth, so was I. Dr. Condie ™ said he would not have altered 
a word of my Lecture if he had been allowed. The Physicians are 
very kind to me and I find very many friends, but — I had almost 
rather die than live. I was not formed for the position in which 
I am placed. I am all nerves and each nerve is bared to the pitiless 

iting of the storm. O how unnatural is every thing. All is dis- 
jointed and perverted in this world. No attractions are satisfied 
save and except chemical ones. But I will do what I can for the 
race — trample a few more thorns under my bleeding feet and 
lie down and die. 

May I hear from thee and get answers to all my questions. When 
I am troublesome, tell me so and I will write no more —tho I 
must say honestly it is a ee to see thy unreadable 
hand, if only once a year. Yes John I am proud and thou art the 
only person of whom I beg letters. My kind love to thy dear wife 
and sweet little Maggy.** Is James Furbish * in the Land of the 
living and if so how is he? 

Most truly thy friend, 
Mary S. Gove 


The man with whom we board, and who owns thy works, is a 
curiosity. He is an Englishman, of fine mind, liberal sentiments, 
pastor of a Church of English people. He has not tasted flesh, fish 
or fowl for thirty one years. He is a man of excellent education 
and a great admirer of John Neal. Randolph is his great favorite 
for its just criticisms.** 


The sixth letter was written from Lynn, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1841: * 


52 Probably James Gordon Bennett (1795-1872) , editor of the New York 
Herald. 

53 A Philadelphia newspaper. 54 Probably David Francis Condie. 

55 Neal’s daughter, Margaret Eleanor (1834-1927), with whom it was the 
privilege of the present writer to have had an acquaintance. 

56 A teacher in the Portland schools, with whom Neal was rather intimate. 

57 Neal had said of his Randolph, “ It sits in judgment upon all America.” 
As a matter of fact, its criticism, which constitutes at least a third of the two 
volumes, is not confined, by any means, to things American. 

58 This letter, like the preceding, Mrs. Gove has clearly dated “ 1840.” Neal 
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My EsTEEMED FRIEND: 

I have a few things to say to thee. In the first place I wish I 
could see thee long enough to learn all the law as far as it con- 
cerns women. Am I right in thinking thou opened thy mouth 
for woman in this country before any one else? * In Baltimore at 
the earnest solicitation of a few friends I wrote and gave a Lec- 
ture on the Rights of Woman. It consisted first of a plea for the 
right of property for married women, second the right of freedom 
of tho’t and action in which I combatted the well-engendered 
doctrine of unconditional obedience that has made our world 
an aceldama, and a madhouse, and a hospital. 3d a plea for the 
education of woman. But I said if she must be a thing — a chattel, 
only a chattel her husband has no right to sell, I agreed with 
those who tho’t that she should not be educated. I introduced 
thy remarks and labors into this Lecture. I had about 50 of the 
best minds in Baltimore to hear it. On my return to New York 
I read it to J udge Herttell © and a few others who professed them- 
selves satished. Judge H. tells me the right of pro will be 
secured to married women at the next session of the New York 
Legislature. I tell Mr. Brisbane that I think the first step of the 
friend of Association should be to get the Laws right with regard 
to property. Many women may as well be idle as to labor, for 
to what purpose is exertion? A tyrant or a sot may take all his 
wife may produce and leave her to face and suffer as may happen 
[sic] and all the law gives her is a bare maintenance and with 
many this is like the support of the methodist preacher, to be 
had if they can get it. o can blame woman for being idle 
or a fool when a man may offer her $500 a year for her sup- 
port, out of her own fortune of $300,000 as I am told a man 
(“ Heaven save the mark” I should have said with Carlyle “a 
forked radish”) in Baltimore, actually did. I want to know if an 
Association can have a Charter so framed in a state where the laws 
are as now, as to give married women the right of property. It 
seems to me perfectly chimerical to think so and yet a day or two 
since I received a letter from a distinguished Clergyman giving it 
as his opinion that this can be done. I want thee to write me. A 
word from thee will do me good in more ways than one. I am do- 


ing a man’s work with a woman’s feebleness of spirit, and a 


has endorsed it “M. S. Gove, July 13/41,” but it is postmarked “ July 9.” 
It obviously followed that written on April 4, 1841. 

59 She is of course mistaken. See note 48. 

60 Thomas Herttell, or Hertell, whose Remarks .. . in the House of As- 
sembly of the State of New-York, in the Session of 1837, in Support of the Bill 
to Restore to Married Women “ the Right of Property” (New York, 1839) 
was widely distributed by a provision of the will of his wife, Barbara Amelia 
Hertell: History of Woman Suffrage, edited by E. C. Stanton, S. B. Anthony, 
and M. J. Gage (New York, 1881) , 1, 67. 
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woman's limited knowledge. This is contending with fearful odds. 
More than this — approbativeness is my largest bump.” It is my 
curse. And while my conscientiousness makes me do my work, my 
approbativeness — me in molten lead all the while. When I 
gave lectures in Philadelphia to mixed audiences there seemed 
next to no prejudice against it, but my friends in other places with 
their Spr fang of innovation were half killed. God only 
knows the scorching agony of my position and as certainly as I go 
on enlightening woman with respect to the various subjects, moral 
and physical that concern her, so certain I increase her misery 
for a considerable time. I must give thee a specimen of the argu- 
ments addressed to me. Said a man in Baltimore eminent for his 
wealth —“* Mrs. Gove if you go round the country tellin’ women 
they should not obey their husbands and that they ought to have 

of their own, when they can’t take care on’t more’n the 
slaves and tellin’ em too they need n’t eat any meat, when I 
heard a Doctor's widder say that if the lymphatics didn’t have 
somethin’ to nourish em, they'd prey upon the witals (using w 
for v, as many do there) , I say if you do so, you'll git folks incensed 
aginst ye.” How thinkest thou the beautiful and accomplished 
wife of that ‘radish’ felt when she heard her Lord talk thus 
after she had been most active in inducing me to give that Lecture 
on the rights of woman. Bah I am out of patience with the world — 
as Richter says “ every heaviest pu individual, were he sec- 
ond cousin to the Devil himself can point with his finger to 20 
houses and say I know not from which I shall wed — open to cus- 
tomers are they all.” 

Now I have a Vn of precious news. By much exertion I 
have obtained in different places Randolph Seventy Six — Errata 
and the Poems of Jehu O Cataract. Am I not rich? Besides I have a 

uest to make that may seem very foolish to thee. Well scold, 
call me fool or say my reverence is large enough for 4 only grant 
my request. I have a fine curl of Jeremy Bentham’s white hair 
from Dr. Bowring. I want a lock of thine to braid with it.* Don’t 
refuse to gratify this whim. 


61 Neal was a firm believer in phrenology, and wrote a good deal on the 
subject in 1835 and after. In that year, as editor of the New England Galaxy, 
he gave a full report of his use of phrenological data as evidence in a legal 
trial in Portland. See “ The Case of Major Mitchell,” New England Galaxy, 
January 17, 24, 31, February 7 and 14, 1835. 

62 Neal was in London in 1824-1827, and from December 17, 1825, until 
his departure from England on April 14, 1827, he lived in the household of 
Jeremy Bentham, whom he learned to reverence. For a record of his experi- 
ences there, see his Wandering Recollections; his “ Jeremy Bentham,” Atlan- 
tic Monthly, xvi (July-December, 1865) , 575-583; and especially his transla- 
tion, Principles of Legislation: from the MS. of Jeremy Bentham (Boston, 
1830) , in which he published a journal kept while he was living with Bentham. 
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I have written thee a very ugly letter. I have a sufficient excuse, 
but I don’t like to give it. I believe it will be pleasant to thee to 
know that my Lectures were received at Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia with all the favor I could ask. The prejudice on account of 
the subjects is outlived. If thou write me please direct to L 
Massachusetts. My love to thy wife and little ones. God bless thee 
and make thy ness equal to thy ability. More I need not ask. 

As ever thy friend 
M. S. Gove 


Since writing the within a new hope has been awakened for me. 
A printer in Boston an honest man tells me he will get up my 
Lectures into a “ book ” — 1000 copies worth a dollar a copy for 
$300, — I think I shall have the work done this winter.** I most 
ardently desire to get out of the Lecture room — to be settled and 
teach as before I commenced Lecturing. 


The seventh letter is dated, “ Lynn August 1oth, 41 ”: 


My Goop FRrRienp: 

I wrote thee a few days since by Professor Espy who is making 
the tour of the Eastern cities and who wished much to be intro- 
duced to thee and to Greenleaf Whittier “* and I each ® gave him 
a letter to thee. By the way what thinkest thou of Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Is he great? Can he reason as well as idealize. I have never met 
him till a few weeks since I saw him considerable ® at the Marl- 
boro Hotel at Boston where we were both staying. I have always 
been an admirer of his poetry. But I am writing this letter ex- 
pressly on business and must attend to it. 

I will tell my story as well as I can and I wish the letter burned 
when read for I am a proud woman. I want to opm my book 
and I want it secured to me. ! called on Rantoul * and gave him 
two dollars to tell me that my manuscript was not mine or rather 


63 It was published as Lectures to Ladies on Anatomy and Physiology, by 
Mary S. Gove (Boston, 1842) and reviewed in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, xxvt (March 16, 1842) , 97-98, and also in the New York Herald for 
March 18, 1842. I know of no copy and have not seen the publication else- 
where recognized so early. 

64 This reference to Whittier might conceivably be construed as evidence 
that Mrs. Gove’s mother was a Roberts (see note 12), for Whittier’s great- 
great-grandmother, Mary Roberts, was the sister of Elizabeth (Roberts) Neal’s 
grandfather, the great-great-grandfather of John Neal. 

65 The “each” has been inserted above the line. Mrs. Gove doubtless 
meant that she had given Espy a letter to Neal and also one to Whittier. 

66 Neal has underlined this word and checked it in the margin. He was 
apparently offended by the careless usage. He was probably responsible, on 
the same basis, for the underlining of-who in the eighth letter (below) . 

67 Robert Rantoul (1805-1852), lawyer and statesman. 
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that a woman’s manuscript was not hers for I did not let him 
know that I wanted the information for myself. Since then I 
have been assured that manuscript is not property and is only 
made property by the copy right and that whoever takes out the 
copy right will own the book. Rantoul told me the woman's 
husband must transfer his property in the manuscript to the man 
who took out the copy right or the man could not hold it. My hus- 
band is absent. I have no certainty that he will transfer his right 
in my brains, for he thinks the doctrine that gives woman the 
right of popes a doctrine of Devils. I must tell thee all my 
story * humbling tho it may be, knowing it will be safe. Years 
before my marriage my husband failed in business. Since my my 
[sic] marriage, by my pen, I have paid the larger portion of these 
debts contracted when I was a child. A part remains due. I am 
willing to pay them, and have written to my husband that I will 
do it, if I receive enough for my book past paying expenses, that 
is if he will relinquish his right (?) to my manuscript, to some 
one in trust for me, who shall take »1t the copy right. I have re- 
ceived no answer from him and I “now his views about women, 
their right to property, ability to take care of it etc. I went thro 
the fire when I wrote my Lecture on the Rights of women and 
before too, or I never could have written it. 

I want to know all about this as soon as I can. I am in such 
a state of nervous excitement that I can hardly write this letter 
and I can do nothing to my book till I know. Help me out John, 
if possible, and I will bless thee forever. Don’t teem me by 
showing this letter to thy wife. Misfortunes are not faults. 

God bless thee — 
Most truly thy friend 
Mary S. Gove 


The eighth letter, the last preserved plea of Mrs. Gove to Neal, 
marks a crisis in her life. In it she tells of her unhappiness with 
her first husband, and asks advice concerning a release from the 
marriage that was broken six years later by his suit for divorce 
in order that he might marry another woman. It is dated “ Lynn 
— February 1st, 42": 


My Goop FRrRienp: 

I wish I were a Lawyer. But I don’t believe women were made 
to know as much as men. I believe with Swedenborg that man is 
more essentially intellect and woman love. Even Mary Woolston- 
craft [sic] was all woman in her affections. Thou wilt think me 


68 In Marriage, 193-195, Mrs. Gove paints a very black picture of her 
first husband. 
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ectly and essentially selfish, because I always wish some service 
thee when I write. I don’t like to trouble thee but John, I 

have large secretiveness, notwithstanding my frankness and who 
can I trust but thee, who can give me the requisite information. 
Were | a private individual, were there not penny sheets all over 
the land, who would love to make a placard of my name I would 
not care so much. But O my God my path is thro flame and sym- 
anes is but oil poured on it, because my [grief?] must be known 

ore it is compassionated. 

I want to know the Law respecting Divorce and children. I 
have a child ® ten years of age. My efforts have mostly sustained 
the family since my unfortunate a and for several years 
entirely. For the last seven months my child and I have resided 
with my parents. If I absolutely refuse to leave my father’s house 
can my husband take my child. He has made no provision for us 
for several years. I am told that in New York State my child will 
have the osm of choosing the parent with whom to stay. 
My parents would remove any where with me rather than I should 
suffer as I have heretofore. What is the new Law of Divorce in 
New Hampshire. 

My parents have never known any thing of my unhappiness till 
uly last and then they learned it from the imprudence of my 
usband not from me. They were of course horror struck when 

they found that the same state of things had existed from the day 
of my marriage. But I will here say to thee that I think my hus- 
band’s phrenological developements [sic] are such, and he is the 
subject of so much disease, that scarcely any blame, if any, at- 
taches to him. I am as satisfied of this fact as I am of my ex- 
istence and tho this knowledge will not enable me to support 
existence with him, it takes all anger and vindictiveness from my 
feelings and I can at all times say, Father forgive him for he 
knows not what he does. 

I want the privilege of educating my daughter tho I by no 
means wish to shut her out from the kindest intercourse with 
her father. I am very desirous that a separation should be ef- 


6° Christened Elma Penn and born January 3, 1832, according to William 
Little, History of Weare, New Hampshire (Lowell, Massachusetts, 1888) , 878, 
but March 1, 1832, according to The Gove Book, which is confirmed by the 
records of the Weare monthly meeting. The Gove Book reports that she lived 
with her mother and Dr. Nichols in New York City, and that she was reputed 
to have become “an artist of merit” and “to have married an English 
nobleman.” Elma Mary Gove was engaged as a portrait draughtsman in 
crayons in New York during 1851-1855: Mantle Fielding, Dictionary of 
American Painters, Sculptors and Engravers (Philadelphia, no date); and in 
the Crayon from January 17 to May 2, 1855, she advertised her studio at 
345 Broadway; while Dr. and Mrs. Nichols edited and published at 333 Broad- 
way: New York Directory and advertisement at the end of Marriage. 
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fected so that the kindest feelings may exist between my husband 
and myself, tho I fear he will not be able to keep any kind feeling 
if he finds I am resolved to be se ted. I am willing to main- 
tain him if my exertions can do it. lon now paying his expenses at 
Baltimore Washington College.”° A Divorce will be my last resort, 
but I must do some thing for life, for his horrible malady is wear- 
ing me into the grave. When I am with him nervous fits, terrible 
convulsions are immediately bro’t on, and his letters shake me 
in every nerve and fibre. I have not been able to sit up but very 
little for the last two months. My medical adviser tells me that no 
medicine but that of the soul will do me any good. I need not die 
if I can get any peace of soul — I know I need not. I am satisfied 
that the dreadful hectic fever and cough etc with which I have 
been afflicted for two months past might be relieved immediately 
could I be assured of two things — that my chil[d] would be spared 
me, and that the vultures of ofur] corrupt pe would not prey 
upon my vitals. My husband has said that if I would not submit 
to his dictation he would take my child from me and blast my 
name. He is a Quaker of the narrowest kind. Quakerism is a 
hereditary disease with him. His parents, grandparents and I 
know not how far back were Quakers.” Pity me my friend and 
advise me and God will reward thee. My book is nearly out of 
Press. My illness has hindered me from giving all the care to it 
that I could wish. It will be got up well. When I can sit up I write, 
and when I have to lie in bed all the time, I write. I have just 
commenced a series of articles on production, the currency, 
monopolies antagonism of interests in Civilization with a criticism 
on the present state of Europe and America. Heaven knows 
whether I shall ever finish them. They are for the Genessee [sic] 
Farmer.** I have a Novel partly written ™ a la John Neal. I have 


70 The Washington Medical College of Baltimore, which had been in- 
corporated into the Washington University of Baltimore by an act of March 
6, 1839: J. T. Scharf, History of Baltimore City and County (Philadelphia, 
1881) , 738. 

7 Mrs. Gove obviously did not regard Quakerism as a bond between her 
and Neal. He had, indeed, been dismissed from the sect while in Baltimore 
more than twenty years before. 

72 I have found no evidence of Mrs. Gove's contribution to the New 
Genesee Farmer in 1842. Later numbers are not available to me. 

78 Probably “ Uncle John; or, ‘It is too much trouble.’ By Mary Orme,” 
in Harper and Brothers’ Book-List (New York, 1855) among “ Juvenile 
Works.” It was also listed, without date, by O. A. Roorbach, Bibliotheca 
Americana (New York, 1852) . Cf. Sarah J. Hale, Woman’s Record, 758, where, 
however, this work, in common with others of Mrs. Gove’s, is said to have 
been published under the pseudonym of “ Mary Orne.” Mrs. Gove’s other early 
novel, Agnes Morris, which may have preceded Uncle John, was mentioned 
by the Harpers in a “ Miscellaneous List of Novels.” Roorbach listed it as 
“ Agnes Morris; or, the Heroine of Domestic Life. 1zmo. pap. . . . Harper 
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written two short poems recently which I will send thee when 
published. Hast thou seen what Arthur Young is doing at Citeaux 
near Dijon France? Glorious news from England for the friends 
of the philosophy of Fourier. Letters from Lord Wallscourt Hugh 
Doherty and others have cheered us much. 

What art thou doing and what art thou about to do for the 
world. God bless thee and make thee as happy as I am miserable. 
— De Bonneville ™ said yesterday “O I like John Neal — John 
Neal don’t like his friends he loves them.” 

Good bye. Let me say again God bless thee. 

M. S. Gove 


I have just received a letter from New Brunswick New Jersey re- 
questing me to remove there and go into a Seminary. Of course I 
want to know the laws of New Jersey. 


That Neal and Mrs. Gove were close friends, that she looked 
upon him as a refuge even from her husband, must be apparent 
from the foregoing intimate correspondence, written without 
reserve and pleading at every turn for his advice and assistance. 
That they were not close relatives would seem to be apparent — 
quite apart from the known history of their parentage — from her 
constantly addressing him as “ friend,” a salutation which he re- 
ciprocated, and from her reference to her parents only in the last 
letter, and then obviously as strangers to him. 


and Bros. '49.” Mrs. Hale referred to this as Agnes Norris, and is followed by 
Professor Stearns, who affirms (65), on the authority of Mrs. Hale, that both 
early novels were published prior to 1845, but I find no such statement in 
Mrs. Hale. Roorbach’s Supplement (New York, 1855) lists The Two Loves, 
published by Stringer and Townsend of New York, who also published Mrs. 
Gove’s Mary Lyndon. All except the pseudonymous Uncle John were ap- 
parently published anonymously. Agnes Morris is in the Library of Congress. 

7 Louis C. H. de Bonneville, instructor in French at Harvard, 1841-1842. 
He was befriended by both Longfellow and Neal, and was said to have resigned 
his position to become “ first Professor of Magnetism and then Professor of 
Mormonism, which he says is the only true religion.” See Portland Advertiser, 
May 26, 1842. 
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A LOWELL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ETHEL GOLANN 


HE following autobiographical sketch, hitherto unpub- 
lished, was contributed to the Harvard class book of 1838 
by James Russell Lowell.* The manuscript volume remained in 
the possession of Dr. Samuel Leonard Abbot, the class secretary, 
and at his decease was presented to the Harvard College Library, 
where it is now to be found in the section devoted to class 
memorabilia.? 
Mr. Lowell, indifferent to his early writings, was wont to 
apologize for them. Replying to some questions regarding his 
connection with Harvardiana, the college magazine, he writes: 


For 1837-38 I was one of the editors, and scribbled some 
wretched stuff, which I hope you will be too charitable to ex- 
hume. I was in my nineteenth year, but younger and greener than 
most boys are at that age. In short, I was as great an ass as ever 
brayed and thought it singing.* 


Lowell's classmates failed to share his dissatisfaction with his 
literary efforts of this period. They manifested, on the con- 
trary, the greatest confidence in his literary ability. This acclaim 


1 This class book of 1838 contains autobiographical sketches of the class 
members; it has never been published. 

2 The volume was received by the Harvard College Library on April 25, 
1905. Dr. Abbot died in Boston on July 1, 1904. The following letter was ad- 
dressed to the librarian: 


go MT. VERNON STREET 
April 17, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Lane: 

I herewith send you the class book of 1838. My father, Dr. Samuel L. 
Abbot had it in his possession last July, when he died. I have not known what 
to do with it, but his classmate, Mr. William I. Bowditch, told me this morn- 
ing that I would better send it to you which I accordingly do. Hoping that 
this is the proper thing to do I am, with kind regards to Mrs. Lane, 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. Pump S. Stone) ANNA B. STONE 

3 In a letter to T. S. Perry; see Charles E. Norton, Letters of James 
Russell Lowell (New York, 1894), , 136. 

* Early Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell, with a prefatory note by 
Dr. Hale, of Boston (New York, 1902), Introduction, x: “I have said, in 
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is significant at a time when the field of belles lettres was the 
prevalent interest. 

It is not, however, with the early evidence of literary merit 
that we are here concerned, but rather with Lowell's high spirits 
and his vast reading to the neglect of academic assignments, which 
characterize his undergraduate years at Harvard. Both his exu- 
berance, which occasioned so many “ publics” and “ privates” 
and which inevitably resulted in his rustication during the senior 
year, and his omnivorous reading of the very best literature are 
clearly reflected in this early record.* 


CLASS BOOK OF 1838 


AMES RussELL LOWELL 
in Cambridge February 22nd 1819 
Died in 
Married 
Had children 


PREFACE 


After carefully consulting Tacitus’s life of Agricola, Fox's 
booke of Martyrs, Johnson’s lives of the Poets, his own life by 
Bozzy, and Lockhart’s Scott,* I have come to the conclusion that 
there is a radical defect in the whole system of biographies. I 
do not mean that too much dread has been exhibited of the 
“Damocles’ sword of respectability” which the searching eye 
of Carlyle has discovered hanging, cadibund, over the head of the 
writer, but that a wrong system of classification and division has 
been in vogue. I go on a new system and shall divide this a/c, of 
one whose “ little life” will not, according to the great bard, be 
“rounded with span,” accordingly. My division is that of the 


public, a hundred times, that we knew as well, in 1838, when Lowell gradu- 
ated, that he was to be a distinguished poet, widely esteemed, highly valued 
in the literature of the land, as we have since known that he had won that 
position.” 

5 “ Publics” were reprimands and punishments for unexcused absences 
from recitations, chapel exercises, and other indecorums. On Lowell's rus- 
tication, see Ferris Greenslet, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1905), 23. The 
faculty considered his case and passed the following resolution: “25 June, 
1838. Voted that Lowell, senior, on account of continued neglect of his col- 
lege duties, be suspended till the Saturday before Commencement . . .” Es- 
pecial attention should be directed to the numerous quotations and manner- 
isms garnered from his wide reading which he uses with much facility in this 
humorous account of his early years. 

* I ought also to state my acknowledgments to those of my classmates 
4 or 5 in number who have already written their auto's. 
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renowned, the world illustrious clothes philosopher Teufels- 
drockh and consists of four eras viz; baby clothes, boy clothes, 
coat tail and hat. 


CHaprer Ist (POSTINITIAL) 
Era Ist 


The first important event in everyman’s life is,—his birth, 
and as I cannot discover that, in this respect, I differ at all from 
the “ grex,” I may as well state here explicitly, that the first im- 

t event in my life was my birth, which took place in the 
morning of the 22nd of February 1819, the birthday also of an- 
other American of some note, George Washington, whose life by 
7 is in the University Library. The second important event in 

e life of man is the donning of baby clouts. My memory does not 
extend so far back as this event, nor to the far more important 
one of my first scrubbing. I shall dwell no farther on my infan- 
tile existence for it has been so well described by Shakespeare, 
through the lips of the “ most melancholy Jacques,” that I hardly 
think I could improve upon it. I learned to read very early under 
the tuition of my mother, and when I grew large enough to be 
troublesome, was sent “under cover” (as they say of enclosed 
letters) under cover of a broadrimmed white hat with a gold 
tassel suspended from it by a blue ribbon, to the only private 
school then existing in the place, and which still exists in 
the rear of College House.* The Mistress (God bless her!) who 
swayed the birch over that part of us which told a tail of woe so 
often, has evanished into infinite space; but perhaps the very seat 
remains (to be a subject of dispute to my future biographers) 
which was so polished by the uneasy shifting of my “ extremity” 
when I wanted to “ go out.” A drawer full of “ rewards of merit” 
will sufficiently attest to my proficiency at this school, which I 
could not pass by for many years without feeling a certain dis- 
agreeable nervousness in my rear, which philosophers may ac- 
count for as they best may. I was early carried to church where 
I got as much information as children in this baby clout era 
generally obtain. I recollect once falling asleep in the “long 
prayer,” and incautiously leaning against the door, which 
was unfastened, whereby I was projected head foremost into the 


6 Greenslet, James Russell Lowell, 9. The poet's mother was Harriet 
Traill (Spence) Lowell. “ Both her father Keith Spence and her maternal 
grandfather, Robert Traill, were born in the Orkney Islands, and the imagi- 
native Mrs. Lowell, and her more imaginative son liked to trace their de- 
scent to persons no less portentous than Minna Troil and Sir Patrick Spense.” 
The school-mistress was Miss Mary Dana (not however of “the” Dana fam- 
ily) who kept a dame school in the neighborhood of Brattle Square. The 
school was of little distinction or importance. 
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broad aisle. In exemplification of the usefulness of carrying chil- 
dren to church at so early an age, I will relate a story of my 
eldest brother (not my revered guardian) who, being detected 
in a nap in the “long prayer” and asked why he was asleep, not 
knowing what to say, and being equally ignorant of the essence 
of prayers, replied, “ that he couldn’t keep his eyes open because 
the prayer got into ‘em! ”” 
And so farewell Ma’am Dana’s school! 
And scholars too, ‘odrot ‘em! 
Where, (tho’ things all seemed gay enough,) 
Was sorrow still “at bottom.” 


Cuaprter IInd Era IIND 
Jacket AND TROUSERS 


On assuming my baby clothes I left my College House School, 
the only one I ever went to in this republican land where there 
was aught of hereditary usage, for here all the thrashings were 
entailed. At the next school I went to there were no thrashings 
at all, and at the next they were unaccompanied by the tedious, 
torturing, (by suspense) and indecent preliminary of exposing 
that part which is so severely experimented by a beginner at skat- 
ing.* The next school I attended was kept by another Miss Dana, 
but of an entirely different family.* She was a daughter of Judge 
Dana, and is now the wife of the Reverend George Ripley. A 
very learned and accomplished woman she is too. E. T. Dana 
and I were the only two boys at the school, the rest being girls, 
considerably older than ourselves, many of whom are now mar- 
ried and have flourishing families and many (alas for them!) 
will probably become “sere and yellow” leaves on the family 
tree and will “go down to their fathers” (and mothers too, 
pom in “maiden meditation, fancy free.” Here I began 

tin and obtained a pretty thorough knowledge of French; I 


7 H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1901), 1, 42: “ Lowell's 
father, mother, and sister Rebecca went to Europe early in the summer of 
1837. They were gone three years, and during that time the young collegian 
found in his brother Charles his nearest friend and advisor; his house indeed 
was the student’s home when he was not in college . . .” 

8 Elementary schools were short-lived in those early Cambridge days. The 
two schools referred to are probably the Latin Grammar School on Garden 
Street, and the Boylston Street School. 

® Sophia Willard Dana, daughter of Francis Dana, Jr. She was married to 
George Ripley in 1827, and later helped him in his work as organizer of 
Brook Farm. Before her marriage she kept a girls’ school in Fay House. 

10 Edmund Trowbridge Dana, brother of Richard Henry Dana of Two 
Years before the Mast fame. 
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also took my first dancing lessons at this school. I have not any 
distinct reminiscences of this part of my existence except in the 
way of playing truant. When I left this school, I went on a 
journey to the south," into Maryland, Virginia and came home 
with a severe bilious fever still lingering in me, after having been 
detained by it some time in New York. I was now, (1827) being 
8 years of age, put at Mr. Wells's ** school where I was part of 
the time a boarder and part of the time a day scholar for six 
years. I did not do much here except that I made a good deal of 
proficiency in deviltry of all descriptions. The arguments for 
studying at this establishment were all of the most convincing 
description, and in true logical form of “ Barbara” applied “a 
teriori.” I got a thrashing which I didn’t deserve on the very 
rst day I attended the school, which I cherished “ in my heart's 
core, ay, in my heart of hearts,” for a long time.” 
On the whole though, while I remained here I did not ex- 
a a tithe of the castigations I deserved. When I left Mr. 
ells’s, I was put at Mr. Ingraham’s in Boston where I stayed till 
I came to the University." 


Cap. III 


Era III 
TAIL COAT 


I entered Harvard in July 1834 in the third Division, in which 
I remained undisturbed to the close. Never before this time had 
my back been ornamented with a coat-tail. I well remember 
the overwhelming, the crushing sensation of half dignity and 
half bashfulness with which I first marched up the chapel aisle! 
During the Freshman year, I did nothing, — the Sophomore 
year I did nothing, during the Junior year I did nothing, and 
during the Senior year I have thus far done nothing in the way 
of college studies. I have undergone with the patience of a 


11 Scudder, James Russell Lowell, 1, 19: “... his father took him to 
Washington and carried him out to Alexandria where he spent some days 
with the Carroll family, who were connections on his mother’s side, and 
whence he made an excursion to Mount Vernon.” 

12 Greenslet, James Russell Lowell, 17: Mr. William Wells, an English- 
man famous for the excellence of the Latin scholarship in which he instructed 
his boys sometimes with the effectual aid of an ancient implement not recog- 
nized by the newer pedagogy. 

18 Norton, Letters, 1, 7. In a letter to his brother Robert (November 2, 
1828) Lowell gleefully announces that “the master has not taken his rattan 
out since the vacation.” 

14 Francis H. Underwood, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1882), 15. 
Daniel G. Ingraham, who had a highly successful classical school in Boston. 
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martyr “ privates” and “publics” without number, and three 
threats of dismissal. 

During the Freshman year our class suffered severely for in- 
discretions which I did not participate in.’* I take no credit for 
this, for there is no pride, though there is satisfaction, in doing 
one’s duty. 

At poy of my junior year I was chosen to deliver the 
H. P. C. poem, after having filled the office of Secretary for some 
time.** At the beginning of the Senior year I became one of the 
Editors of Harvardiana.** This is the most thankless office I ever 
had the gratification of filling, and yet there will be some pleasure 
in after years in turning over its neglected pages and recalling 
old times and old friends (the best of friends, too) when hands 
were free and hearts were warm, some of which will perhaps 
by that time be naught but dust. And then too I hope, indeed 
I know that there will be some who will be led by it to re- 
member me with a kind thought and perchance a sigh for old 
friendship. To me it may one day be 


“the greenest spot 
In mem’ry’s waste.” 


(“ Perry” with all thy faults, I love thee still.) * 
At the close of last term I was elected “ class poet” ** and this 
brings me to 


15 Known as the “ Rebellion of 1834.” The dismissal of a freshman after 
his refusal to repeat certain corrections made by his tutor in a Greek transla- 
tion led to open rebellion. The recitation room of the tutor, Christopher 
Dunkin, was destroyed, furniture was broken and windows were dashed out. 
Torpedoes were snapped in the chapel among other offensive noises. Many 
students were sus L 

16 Hasty Pudding Club. Originally founded to celebrate the anniversary 
of Washington's birthday by an oration and a poem. The poet and orator 
were chosen during the junior year. In a letter of February 26, 1837, to his 
friend W. H. Shackford, Lowell writes: “ My dear Shack,—. . . Since I wrote 
to you I was chosen into the Hasty Pudding Club. At the very first meeting 
I attended I was chosen secretary, which is considered the most honorable 
office in the club, as the records are kept in verse (mind, I do not say poetry) . 
This first brought my rhyming powers into notice, and since that I have been 
chosen to deliver che next anniversary poem by a vote of twenty out of 
twenty-four.” 

17 The college magazine of the time (1834-1898) . 

18 “ Perry” was a nickname for the Harvardiana. 

19 To write the poem to be read on class day. Lowell’s suspension extended 
over the day itself, so that he was not allowed to read the poem to his class- 
mates, but it was printed for their use, and the little pamphlet, his first inde- 
pendently-printed production, has become one of the prizes of bibliomaniacs. 
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Cap. IV 


Era IV 
Hat 


The seventh of April 1838 will be ever marked in my calendar 
with a white stone, for on that day I made my first appearance 
in a Hat. Hats I have worn before, yea, one of the first things I 
remember is the little broad-brimmed white hat under whose 
weight I toiled to school, my first school, and which I afterwards 
drowned in despair in Mrs. Craigie’s brook, ungrateful wretch 
that I was! * I can almost see it now; (my earliest remembered 
shelterer from the rays of Phoebus), first went down the gold 
tassel, but the beaver breasted the tiny wavelets bravely, and the 
twinge of conscience at the untimely fate of the former was en- 
tirely dispelled by delight at the seaworthiness of the latter. At 
last it slowly sank, the blue ribbon fluttered 2. second, like the 
pennon of some sinking admiral and then—the whole fabric 
was gone forever! What excuse I gave for not returning under my 
hat, I cannot remember. Then too I have had straw hats and 
chip hats, and palmleaf hats, but never before April 7, 1838 a 
black beaver hat! 

Now I am nearly at the end of my college course. I have had 
one part, and am an honorary member of the Navy Club.** I have 
had quarrels (as indeed who has not?) but I part, I believe, (I 
know I do as far as I myself am concerned,) on good terms with 
all my classmates. I have had good friends whom, I hope, our 
separation here will not divide, and that our friendship will only 
ea our years. If we never meet again, our college days 
will be, 


“A something glitt’ring in the sun 
For mem'ry to look back upon.” 


My study will probably be Law,** and in a short time, I shall 
probably be 


20 Mrs. Craigie was mistress of the famous Craigie House, which at one 
time served as General Washington’s headquarters and later was successively 
occupied by Edward Everett, President Sparks, and finally Longfellow, who 
purchased it and whose descendants still remain in possession. 

21 George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), 
I, 21: “ When the parts were assigned for Commencement which were given 
usually to the first half of the class, there was a procession of what was called 
the Navy Club and an assignment of honors which were in the reverse order 
of excellence to that observed in the regular parts. The Lord High Admiral 
was supposed to be the worst scholar in the class, — if possible, one who had 
been rusticated twice during the college course . . . I believe James Russell 
Lowell was Lord High Admiral in his Class.” 

22 Scudder, James Russell Lowell, 1, 65 ff. The law, at first, at any rate, 
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“a pipe for Fortune’s fin 
To play what stop she please.” 


Whether I ever become rich or not I at present don’t care a 
damn, with a light heart a man only wants com ce to be as 
happy as he need, wealth may be a very good thing but 


“For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
An, twice as mickle’s a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 


Just give me 


. . a wife o’ my ain 
There, thanks to naebody 
I'll gie cuckold to nane 
I'll take cuckold frae naebody! ” 


And so I “ play my part.” And who knows but at some future 
day our worthy class Secretary may be looking over this book 
with “a smile in his cheek, and a tear in his eye,” and read a 
lesson of the vanity of human wishes to his children clustering 
round his knees with upturned faces and the smile gradually 
fading away from their round cheeks out of the very page my 
pen has just reached the bottom of? “ Thou knowest not what a 
day or an hour may bring forth.” I may be the tenant of the 
Correction-House, the Mad-House, or the last — Narrow-house 
by that time, and the Secretary’s only exclamation after reading 
his little ones the lesson will be “ Alas poor Yoreck [sic]! I knew 
him.” — Whatever may be my lot if, when long years have flown, 
some classmate were to be reviving the faded colors of his younger 
days by looking over this book, I would say to him, 


Classmate! who’er thou art that turn’st thy gaze 
O’er these mementoes of our College days, 

(Poor withered flowers! that once hung glittering 
With the bright dewdrops of life’s early Spring,) 
A friend perchance, who oft has clasped in thine 
The hand of him who traced this silly line 
Whate’er may be on earth his meted lot 

In joy or woe, forgetting or forgot, 


was reached by a process of elimination. “I must expect,” he writes ruefully, 
“to give up almost entirely all literary pursuits, and instead of making 
rhymes, devote myself to making money.” He had “ quitted the law forever ” 
on February 26, 1839, but the struggle in his mind went on through the rest 
of the spring. At last, on May 20, he writes that he will “quietly proceed to 
Dane Law College to recitation.” There he remained until he received his 
degree of bachelor of laws in August, 1840. 
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If, trained with care, affection’s flowrets wave 
Their fragrant blossoms o’er his early grave, 

Or if disease hath stol’n his youthful bloom 

And all of Death that’s wanting is the tomb, 

Or if with age his heart be cold and dead 

As though the grass were waving o’er his head — 
Let one tear of kindly mem’ry tell 

And “lift one thought in prayer” for J. R. L.! 


James Russett Lowett — May 10, 1838. 


LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY IN COLONIAL TIMES 


WILLIAM NORTHROP MORSE 


N gathering material for a study of dramatic entertainment 

and professional amusement in Boston in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the author of this note came on a surprisingly large number 
of items concerning early “ electrical experiments.” What would 
seem to be the first item appeared in the Boston Evening Post 
for August 24, 1747. This first series of experiments was per- 
formed by an itinerant clock-maker who made public amusement 
a side line. It will be noted that the trick of sending a charge 
of electricity through an unsuspecting novice was not unknown 
in New England two hundred years ago. The full advertisement, 
which is given below, must have been very attractive to our 
ancestors. 

For the Entertainment 
of the Curious, 

There is to be seen at the House of Capt. John Williams, near 
the Golden Fleece in King-street, Boston, A Great Variety of curi- 
ous Experiments of the most surprizing Effects of Electricity, 
wherein will be shewn the wonderful Phenomena of Electrical 
Attraction, Repulsion and flamific Force; particularly the new 
Method of electerising [sic] several Persons at the same Time, so 
that Fire shall dart from all Parts of their Bodies, as the same as 
lately been exhibited, to the Astonishment of the Curious in all 
Parts of Europe. 

Performed William Claggett, Clock-maker, whose Business 
will not suffer him to make any long Stay here, and therefore 
should be glad those Gentlemen and Ladies whose Curiosities 
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may excite them to behold those Wonders, would attend as soon 
as possible. 

N. B. These Experiments “—_ be seen at any Time of the 
Day, a Company presenting, at Ten Shillings (Old Tenor) each 
Person.* 


Evidently the visit to Boston was a success, for it developed 
that although Claggett, the clock-maker, had to depart for New- 
port, Captain John Williams was ready to carry on with the 
exhibitions. Several weeks later the following notice appeared: 


THis is to give Notice to all Gentlemen and Ladies, whose Curi- 
osity may excite them to see the most wonderful and surprizing 
Effects of Electricity, that are exhibited by William Claggett (at 
the House of Capt. John Williams in King-Street, Boston) are 
desired to attend as soon as possible, he designing to set out for 
Rhode Island on Friday next. 

WHEREAS Mr. Claggett, who has lately performed the Operations 
in Electricity, at the House of John Williams in King-Street, 
designs to set out in a few Days for Newport; The Publick is 
hereby notified, that the said Operations will be continued to be 
performed as heretofore at the same Place, 4 said Williams, 
who takes this Opportunity to inform those who have not seen 
the same, that they have been vastly to the Satisfaction of 


those who have had the Curiosity to attend those wonderful 
Operations.? 


Meanwhile a rival in Salem, a Daniel King, was capitalizing 
on the popularity of the electrical experiments: 

“THE wonderful and surprising Operations in Electricity, 
lately shewn by Mr. Claggett in Boston, are now performed by 
Daniel King near the Town-House in Salem.” * This advertise- 
ment, naturally enough, disturbed Captain Williams, who 
thought the public was being misled into believing that the 
machine of Williams’s had been taken over by King. A week 
later he countered with the following notice: 


THe surprizing Operations in Electricity are continued to be 
shewn at the House of John Wiiliams in King-street, altho’ People 
have been induced, from a late Advertisement in the Evening- 


1 Boston Evening Post, August 24 and 31, and September 7, 1747. 

2 Boston Evening Post, September 28, 1747. On October 5 and 19, 1747, 
the second paragraph was repeated. _ 

8 Boston Evening Post, October 12 and 19, 1747. 
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Post and Gazette, to think that the machine at said Williams's by 
which the Operations were performed, was removed from thence.* 


The two repetitions of this notice would seem to indicate that 
Boston had a season of electrical entertainments which lasted 
about two months. Through these two advertisements published 
by the rivals one gathers evidence that the machine used by Cap- 
tain Williams was acquired from Claggett. 

The next reference to electricity indicates a continued inter- 
est in the subject, although it concerned therapeutical applica- 
tion to the human body. 


Williamsburg, in Virginia, 
August 31. 

We have received the following Certificate from Suffolk. 

Suffolk, August 18, 1749. The Gentleman who has been enter- 
taining us with a Course of very curious Electrical Experiments, 
has also applied the Electrical Fire to the human Frame, with re- 
markable and speedy Success, in curing the Tooth-ach [sic], Pain 
in the Head, Deafness, Pains in all the Limbs, which had been 
so violent as to take away the use of them, Pain in the Stomach, 
Swellings of the Spleen, Sprains, Relaxation of the Nerves, etc. 
The most remarkable are the two following Instances, viz. 

One Samuel Milner, who for three Years past could not lift 
his Hand above his Head without putting his Shoulder out of 
Joint, by a few Applications of the Electrical fire has met with 
a perfect Cure. 

A Negro Boy, about sixteen Years of Age, who has always been 
so Deaf as scarcely to hear the loudest Sounds, has by the same 
Means been brought to hear, when spoken to in a common Tone 
of Voice. 

We the Subscribers thought proper to give this Information 
to the Publick, that others who may have the Opportunity, might 
be encouraged to make further Trial of this wonderful Remedy. 


Robert Brown, William Webb, Robert Cook, 
David Meade, John Wright, John Morlow, 
Lemuel Riddick, John Watson, Alex. Cairnes.5 


The most elaborate advertisement takes up practically one 
column of the Boston Evening Post for October 7, 1751. This 
advertisement presents a most striking combination of experi- 


* Boston Evening Post, October 26, 1747, and November 2 and 16, 1747. 
5 Boston Evening Post, January 1, 1750. 
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ments having a scientific basis, and appeals to a belief in magic, 
such as amateurs feel while watching a good sleight-of-hand per- 
formance, or young scholars succumb to as the dupes of a 
“medium.” A combination of science and romance is involved 
in the spectacular repulse of an attempted kiss by a lady who 
boasted of “ Fire darting from . . . [her], so that she may defy 
any Person to salute her.” The account is so varied and amusing 
that it is given in full. The lecturer, Ebenezer Kinnersley, a native 
of Philadelphia, was one of the important early American ex- 
perimenters with electricity, and evidently ventured far to lec- 
ture on the youthful science. 


Boston, October 7th. 1751. 
Notice is hereby given to the Curious, 


That at Faneuil-Hall in Boston, is now to be exhibited and 
continued from Day to Day, (the Weather being suitable) a 
Course of EXPERIMENTS on the newly-discovered Electrical Fire, 
containing, not only the most curious of those that have been 
made and published in re but a considerable Number of 
new Ones lately made in Philadelphia; to be accompanied with 
methodical Lecrures on the Nature and Properties of that won- 
derful Element. 


By Ebenezer Kinnersley. 
LECTURE I. 


1. Of Electricity in General, giving some Account of the 
Discovery of it. 

u. That the Electric Fire is a real Element, and different from 
those heretofore known and named, and collected out of 
other Matter (not created) a the Friction of Glass, etc. 

mi. That it is an extreamly subtile Fluid. 

1v. That it doth not take up any perceptible Time in passing 
thro’ large Portions of Space. 

v. That it is intimately mixed with the Substance of all the 
other Fluids and Solids of our Globe. 

vi. That our Bodies at all Times contain enough of it to set 
a House on Fire. 

vu. That tho’ it will fire inflammable Matters, itself has no 
sensible Heat. 
vi. That it differs from common Matter in this; its Parts do 
not mutually attract, but mutually repel each other. 
1x. That it is strongly attracted by all other Matter. 

x. An artificial Spider, animated by the Electric Fire, so as to 

act like a live One. 
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A Shower of Sand, which rises again as fast as it falls. 
That common Matter in the Form of Points, attracts this 
Fire more strongly than in any other Form. 


. A Leaf of the most weighty of Metals suspended in the Air, 


as is said of Mahomet’s Tomb. 


. An Ap ce like Fishes swimming in the Air. 
xv. That 


is Fire will live in Water, a River not being suf- 
ficient to quench the smallest Spark of it. 
A Representation of the sensitive Plant. 
A Representation of the seven Planets, shewing a probable 
Cause of their keeping their due Distances from each other, 
and from the Sun in the Center. 
The Salute repulsed by the Ladies Fire; or Fire darting 
from a Lady's Lips, so that she may defy any Person to 
salute her. 
Eight musical Bells rung by an electrified Phial of Water. 
A Battery of eleven Guns discharged by Fire issuing out 
of a Person’s Finger. 


LECTURE Ill. 


. A Description and Explanation of Mr. Muschenbrock’s 


wondeful [sic] Bottle. 


. The amazing Force of the Electric Fire in passing thro’ a 


Number of Bodies at the same Instant. 


. An Electric Mine sprung. 
. Electrified Money, which scarce any Body will take when 


offer’d to them [sic]. 


. A Piece of Money drawn out of a Person’s Mouth in spite 


of his Teeth; yet without touching it, or offering him the 
least Violence. 


. Spirits kindled by Fire darting from a Lady’s Eyes (without 


a Metaphor) 


. Various Representations of Lightning, the Cause and Ef- 


fects of which will be explained by a more probable Hy- 
pothesis than has hitherto | and some useful In- 
structions given how to avoid the Danger of it: How to 
secure Houses, Ships, etc. from being hurt by its destructive 
Violence. 


. The Force of the Electric Spark making a fair Hole thro’ 


a Quire of Paper. 


. Metal melted by it (tho’ without any Heat) in less than the 


thousandth Part of a Minute. 


. Animals killed by it instantaniously [sic]. 
. Air issuing out of a Bladder set on Fire by a Spark from a 


Person’s Finger, and burning like a Volcano. 


. A few Drops of electrified cold Water let fall on a Person’s 
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Hand, supplying him with Fire sufficient to kindle a burn- 
ing Flame with one of the Fingers of his other Hand. 

xu. A Sulphureous Va kindled into Flame by Fire issuing 
out of a cold Apple. 

xiv. A curious Machine acting by means of the Electric Fire, 
and playing Variety of Tunes on eight musical Bells. 

xv. A Battery of eleven Guns discharged by a Spark, after it 

has passed thro’ ten Foot of Water. 


As the Knowledge of Nature tends to enlarge the human Mind, 
and give us more noble, more grand and exalted Ideas of the 
Autuor of Nature, and if well pursu’d seldom fails producing 
something useful to Man, ‘tis ened these Lectures may be 
thought worthy of Regard and Encouragement. 

TICKETs to be had at Capt. James Gooch’s House in Cornhill, 
Price half a Dollar for each Lecture. The Lectures to begin at 3 in 
the Afternoon of each Day. 

Any Gentleman proposing a new Experiment, may have it 
tried at a vacant Time. , 

Note, These Experiments succeed best when the Air is dry, the 
Wind between West and North; therefore it is proposed when one 
Course is ended, to begin again the next fair dry Day; provided 
Tickets enough are sold to make up a Company of at least 20 
Persons. 

Those Gentlemen and Ladies who intend to be Spectators of 
these entertaining and astonishing Wonders of Nature, are de- 
sired to send for their Tickets in the Morning, that it may be 
timely known when a Company is to be ex , 

N.B. It has lately been discovered, that the Magnetick Vertue 
may be given to a Needle, and that Gun-Powder may be fired 
immediately by the Electrick Spark.* 


These electrical experiments of Ebenezer Kinnersley must have 
been very successful at interesting a great many people in Boston, 
because public notices of the continuation of the experiments 
appeared in November of 1751 and January of 1752. Early in 
November it was planned to exhibit the electrical apparatus in 
Rhode Island and New York soon thereafter, but popular inter- 
est postponed the removal for more than two months. Weather 
conditions entered into this delay, for the lack of heat in Faneuil 


® Boston Evening Post, October 7, 1751. It is interesting to note that 
Benjamin Franklin’s experiment of sending the kite up in a thunder storm 
and proving that lightning is a form of electricity did not take place until 
the following year and was not given to the public until 1753. 
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Hall allowed cold and moisture to affect the instruments if not 
the spirits of the public. The two items are given in full. 


Those Gentlemen and ladies who yet intend to be Spectators 
of the entertaining and astonishing Wonders of Electricity, now 
exhibiting at Faneuil-Hall, are desired not to defer it long, the 
Apparatus being shori'. to be removed to Rhode-Island, and 
New-York. Tickets to be had at Capt. James Gooch’s House as 
usual, Price half a Dollar for each Lecture. The Experiments to 
be exhibited every fair dry Day, beginning precisely at 3 in the 
Afternoon, provided Tickets enough are sold to make up a Com- 
pany of at least 20 Persons." 


notice is hereby given, That the Apparatus for exhibiting the 
Course of Electrical Experiments, is removed from Faneuil-Hall, 
to the House of James Gooch, Esq; in Cornhill; it having fre- 
quently been found inconvenient to exhibit at the Hall, on Ac- 
count of the moistness or coldness of the Season; both which 
Inconveniences may be remedied in a smaller Room, with a 
good Fire. And as there are a Number of Tickets not yet returned, 
most of which have been out a considerable Time, those Gentle- 
men and Ladies who are possessed of them, are desired to attend 
the Lectures this Week; the first to be this Afternoon, the second 
To-morrow, and so on from Day to Day. If any others may incline 
to attend, they are desired to be expeditious, the Apparatus being 
very shortly to be removed out of Town, and would have been 
long before this Time, had not the Exhibition of the Experiments 
been so often interrupted by the unsuitableness of the Weather. 
Tickets may be had each Day, from 10 to 12 o’Clock, at the House 
above-mentioned, Price as usual, half a Dollar for each Lecture; 
which Price will not, as some have expected, be lowered. The 
Lectures to begin precisely at 3 o’Clock in the Afternoon.* 


The week of January twentieth probably marks the closing of 
the season of electrical entertainment in Boston: “ ADVERTISE- 
MENTS: The Exhibition of the Electrical Experiments in this 
Town, is intended to continue no longer than this Week.” ® 

No advertisements of electrical experiments appeared for several 
years. A notice published in March, 1756, reveals the fact that 
experiments had been given without advertising during the pre- 
ceding winter. How many other demonstrations may have taken 
place it is, of course, impossible to state. 


7 Boston Evening Post, November 4 and 18, 1751. 
8 Boston Evening Post, January 13, 1752. 
® Boston Evening Post, January 20, 1752. 
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THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE 
TO THE CURIOUS, 


That the Electrical Experiments with Methodical Lectures, ex- 
hibited last Winter near the Blue-Ball, and now exhibited in 
Orange-Street, a little below Concert-Hall in the House where the 
Wax-Work is shewn: Price, One PistaRENE. By Joseph Hiller, 
Jeweller. 

s@~ All who would attend these Lectures, are desired to im- 
prove every dry Evening for this Purpose; because the Season for 
these Experiments will continue but a few Weeks. They are also 
desired to send for Tickets in the Morning.” 


Another notice on electrical experiments does not occur for 
almost nine years. Curiously enough, this advertisement, al- 
though it refers to the newly-discovered electrical fire, lists a num- 
ber of the experiments which Ebenezer Kinnersley performed in 
1751. To these older displays are added some new demonstrations 
purporting to show that electric fire and lightning were the same, 
and “that Points will draw off the Fire so as to prevent the 
Stroke.” In other words, the experiment of Benjamin Franklin 
had borne fruit. 


A Course of Experiments 


On the newly-discovered ELECTRICAL FIRE; to be accompanied 
with methodical Lectures on the Nature and Properties of that 
wonderful Element, will be exhibited by David Mason, at his 
House opposite Mr. Thomas Jackson’s, Distiller, near Sudbury- 
Street. — To consist of two Lectures, at one Pistareen each Lec- 
ture. — The first Lectures to be on Monday and Thursday, and 
the second on Tuesday and Friday Evenings every Week, Weather 
permitting. 

Of evecrricity in general. That the Electric Fire is a real Ele- 
ment — That our Bodies at all Times contain enough of it to set 
an House on Fire — That this Fire will live in Water — A Repre- 
sentation of the seven Planets, shewing a probable Cause of their 
keeping their due Distances from each other, and the Sun in the 
Centre — The Salute repulsed by the Ladies Fire, or Fire darting 
from a Lady’s = so that she may defy any Person to salute 
her — A Battery of Eleven Guns discharged by the Electric Spark, 
after it has passed through eight Feet of Water — Several Experi- 
ments shewing that the Electric Fire and Lightning are the same; 
and that Points will draw off the Fire so as to prevent the Stroke — 


10 Boston Gazette Supplement, March 1 and 8, 1756. 
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With a Number of other entertaining Experiments, too many to 
be inserted in an Advertisement. 

s@ «TICKETS to be had either at his House abovesaid, or at his 
Shop in Queen-Street."* 


In this same year, 1765, a Mr. William Jones gave elaborate 
lectures on electricity—two lectures in what was called a 
“ course.” These talks represented what scholars would call a 
distinct advance. The lightning-rod may have been exhibited. 
It is possible, though not probable, that the power of elec- 
tricity to kill animals, melt metals, and so forth, was actually 
demonstrated. 


For the Entertainment of the curious, Will be exhibitted — 
Concert-Hall, in Queen Street, A Course of Experiments in that 
instructive and entertaining Branch of Natural Philosophy, call’d 
ELECTRICITY. To be accompanied with Lecrurgs on the Nature and 
Properties of the Electric Fire. 

By WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


The Course consists of Two Lectures: — In the first of which, all 
the Properties of that wonderful Element, as far as the latest 
Discoveries have made us acquainted therewith, are demonstrated 
in a Number of curious and entertaining Experiments, many of 
which are intirely [sic] new. In the second Lecture, this Fire is 
shewn to be real Lightning, and in that View consider’d (as it 
really is) as one of the most awful Powers of Nature. Most of 
the Effects of Lightning are imitated by the Electric Fire, such 
as, killing Animals, melting Metals, tearing and rending Bodies 
thro’ which it passes; together with many curious Experiments, 
naturally representing the various Phaenomena [sic] of Thunder- 
Storms, accounting for their Causes and explaining their Effects. 
A practical Method of preserving Ourselves and our Houses from 
the destructive Violence of Lightning, will likewise be shewn, 
the Efficacy of which will be demonstrated by such indubitable 
Proofs, from Experience, as have not yet been exhibited to the 
World. The endeavouring to guard against Lightning, in the 
Manner proposed, shewn not to be ch: ble with Presumption, 
nor inconsistent with any of the Principles of natural or revealed 
Religion. 

As the Knowledge of Nature tends to enlarge the human Heart, 
and give us more noble and exalted Ideas of the God of Nature, 
it is hoped that this Course will prove, to many, an agreeable 
Entertainment. 


11 Boston Gazette and Country Journal, January 7 and 14, 1765. 
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The Days of Exhibition will be on Tuesday and Wednesday 
next, for the first Course; and again on Thursday and Friday 
following (should the Air be dry) Also the corresponding Days 
in the three following Weeks, to being [sic] each Day at past 
Three o’Clock in the Afternoon. 

TickETs to be had at Mr. Rivington’s Book-Store, and at Green 
and Russell's Printing Office, at One Spanish Dollar for the whole 
Course. 

N.B. No Person to be admitted without Tickets, by paying at 
the Door, as the Inconveniency is great, and must be obvious 
to every one. 

Boston, oth of August 1765.'* 


Johnson was evidently popular in Boston, for four years later 
the Boston Post-Boy has this obituary notice: “ Lately died at 
Charlestown, South-Carolina, Mr. William Johnson, a Gentleman 
well knovn by his ingenious Lectures and Experiments in 
Electricity.” ** ; 

The final pre-Revolutionary item on electricity, though printed 
in 1786, gives an account of the experiment conducted in 1771 
by Loammi Baldwin, Esq., of Woburn, Massachusetts. It is taken 
from a letter written by Mr. Baldwin to President Willard of 
Harvard in 1783. The following is entitled: 

“ An Experiment by Loammi Baldwin Esq., F.A.A., of Woburn, 
related by him in a letter of May 26, 1783, to President Willard 
of the University at Cambridge and Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 

In July, 1771, Baldwin built an “ electrical kite” about four 
and one-half feet long and about two feet across the bow — 


the under side was covered with silk. — About eight or ten wires, 
of the size and length of worsted knitting-needles, ground at one 
of their ends to a sharp point, were, at their opposite ends, in- 
serted into the stem, at equal distances from one extremity to 
the other. A very small wire was placed along the stem, with a 
turn round each point: and each end of the wire, passing through 
the stem, was continued, entwined round the belly-band, until 
they met, and communicated with the main flying line, by which 
the kite was raised. This line was a small, hard cord, and was 
soaked in water, previous to raising the kite. I also prepared a 


12 Boston Gazette, August 12, 1765. 
18 Boston Post-Boy, February 13, 1769. 
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silk line, in order to insulate the kite after I had raised it to 
the height intended. 

A tremendous thunderstorm a few days later welcomed the 
adventurer, the storm “ attended with the most piercing shafts of 
lightning, and tremendous thunder that I had ever beheld or 
heard at the same distance, — and the zenith still serene.” The kite 
was raised to the height of some lofty trees. “ I discovered a rare 
medium of fire between my eyes and the kite. —I cast my eyes 
towards the ground; — the same appearance was there. — I turned 
myself around; — the same appearance still between me and every 
object I cast my eyes upon.” 


Baldwin was quite fearful. From the lightning there was “ an 
incessant rattling, as if the heavens were rending asunder.” When 
the experimenter returned to his home, he wrote: 


I found my parents and family vastly more surprised than I had 
been myself, who, after expressing their astonishment, informed 
me, that I appeared to them (during the time I was raising the 
kite) to be in the midst of a large bright flame of fire, attended 
with flashings; and expected, every moment, to see me fall a 
sacrifice to the flame. The same was observed by some of my 
neighbours, who lived near the place where I stood. . . . 

LOAMMI BALDWIN."4 


The fourteen pre-Revolutionary items on electricity from 1747 
to 1765 show a widespread interest in the science of electricity. 
These lectures, combining details not only of popular, but scien- 
tific interest, and narrating romantic experiments, must have 
made a lively appeal to the imagination of the public in the days 
before the theatre came to Boston. 


14 American Herald, July 2, 1786. This description reads strangely like 
the appearance of flame surrounding the Akron in the storm on its final 
voyage. 
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Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. By Alpheus 
Thomas Mason. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1933. 
Pp. vi, 203. $2.00.) 


The contributions of New England to the personnel of the 
United States supreme court have been considerable in number, 
and, with some exceptions, distinguished in quality. For nearly a 
century and a half it had a continuous succession on that body. 
Cushing, one of Washington's first appointees, was succeeded by 
Story; he by Woodbury, who gave way to Curtis; who was fol- 
lowed by Clifford, by Gray, and by Holmes. No other section of 
the country has been so represented on the court in one particular 
seat, and, of course, with the resignation of Holmes in 1932 and 
the appointment of Cardozo to the vacancy, this unique dynasty 
came to an end. In addition to these men, eight others who were 
born, and usually reared and educated in New England, have 
been appointed from other states: Baldwin, Field, Chase, Strong, 
Waite, Fuller, Brown, and Stone. Perhaps the most interesting 
observation to be derived from this illustration of the migratory 
propensities of New Englanders is that the chief-justiceship was 
filled between 1864 and 1910 by men appointed from Ohio and 
Illinois who were born in New England and attended its colleges. 
At the present time the only native of this section on the court 
is Stone, a native of New Hampshire and a graduate of Amherst. 
Curiously enough, the only member of the present court from 
this section is Brandeis, who was born in Kentucky, of parents 
who had come to this country from Bohemia with the forty- 
eighters. Justice Brandeis was graduated from the University of 
Kentucky and studied in Dresden before coming to the Harvard 
Law School, where he proceeded to establish a record which 
others were long to strive to equal. 

Despite the important réle played by the justices in the life of 
the nation only nineteen of the seventy-six have been the subjects 
of biographies. Not more than half of those biographies are even 
reasonably adequate either as studies of the work of their subject 
while a member of the court or of the formative influences in his 
life priof to his appointment to that office. Professor Mason's 
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study does not profess to be a full-length biography, but it does 
contain both a competent, if somewhat uncritical, study of Bran- 
deis’s attitude toward the problems with which the court deals, 
and a short but exceptionally useful study of his preparation for 
his long judicial service. Brandeis, after a dozen successful years 
of legal practice, much of it as counsel for corporate industry, 
became a self-appointed people’s attorney. Before 1916, when 
Wilson appointed him to the court over the protest of many 
eminent New Englanders and of some twenty-two members of 
the senate, Brandeis never held public office other than as special 
investigating or prosecuting officer for temporary governmental 
purposes. He was, however, constitutionally unable to stand aloof 
from political and economic controversies, and it was rare that 
he was not ardently and effectively championing the interests of 
that part of the public which he believed most to need an advo- 
cate. He came early to believe that the greatest problem of our 
time is that of “ reconciling our industrial system with the politi- 
cal democracy in which we live.” His contributions to the solution 
of this contradiction took various forms, the fight against the big 
insurance companies in Massachusetts for savings-bank insurance, 
the struggle against the forces opposed to the conservation of 
public resources, frequent representation of what he believed to 
be the people’s welfare against the utilities and the railroads. In 
short, he was one of the leading, if not one of the most widely- 
known figures in the progressive movement of the late nineties 
and early nineteen-hundreds. 

So far as the social doctrine which Brandeis has expressed while 
a member of the court is concerned, it would seem clear that he is 
much more an individualist of the Jeffersonian, or perhaps of the 
"48 variety than a collectivist of the new deal species. His activi- 
ties in the trust-busting movement of a generation ago left him 
firmly convinced of the desirability of small-scale industry. This 
is admirably illustrated by his dissent, written just a year ago, 
in the Florida chain store case. But, as his dissent of the previous 
year in the Oklahoma ice case clearly demonstrates, the free play 
of individual enterprise is sometimes quite as detrimental in the 
economic life of the community. The time has not yet come 
when one can measure Brandeis’s achievement, but it would now 
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seem that his social philosophy is weakest at just this point. So far 
as his judgment on the legislation coming before the court is con- 
cerned this lack of a coherent doctrine revised to fit the current 
scene has been of little importance. Rarely has he failed in his 
sympathy with the desirability of allowing both states and nation 
to experiment with new expedients in the social field. His rela- 
tively old-fashioned faith in small-scale operations does, however, 
serve to throw into sharper relief the inadequacy of the old liberal- 
ism when one is seeking either for the causes of the recent eco- 
nomic breakdown or for methods of improving the machinery 
of production and distribution. 

But the contemporaneous applicability of Justice Brandeis’s 
economic doctrine is not a measure of his value as a member of 
the court, particularly when one compares his opinions with those 
of certain of his colleagues whose views antedate his by at least a 
generation. His unusual ability and his extraordinary energy in 
investigating the social context of the legislation with which the 
court deals have greatly enriched our judicial literature. As Pro- 
fessor Mason says, it is doubtful whether Brandeis’s researches 
beyond the realm of judicial precedents have convinced many 
colleagues not already persuaded of the soundness of his point 
of view. In the long run, however, his remarkable demonstrations 
that statutes are ordinarily not enacted without cause may have 
a material influence upon the trend of decisions. It remains to be 
seen whether the recent Nebbia decision is the beginning of a 
tendency or an isolated example of judicial clemency. If the court 
would follow the principle there set forth, one frequently reiter- 
ated by it but followed with less consistency, the presumption of 
constitutionality would render unnecessary an examination of 
the facts beyond determining whether legislation is designed to 
achieve a permissible end. Because the court is not so well fitted 
as the legislature to ascertain the facts which justify legislation, 
this attitude is the only one which can result in the performance 
by the court of its appropriate function. Until this Holmesian 
policy is followed consistently, dissenting opinions of the type 
introduced by Justice Brandeis will continue to serve a most 
useful purpose. 

’ BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 
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Honest John Adams. By Gilbert Chinard. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1933. Pp. xii, 359- $3-75-) 

One has the feeling that Professor Chinard found the writing 
of this volume a decidedly congenial task, and that he deliberately 
chose to emphasize those aspects of the career of John Adams 
which most appealed to him, rather than to attempt a definitive 
biography. His earlier study of Thomas Jefferson doubtless led 
him on to a consideration of the personality and public life of 
Adams. Though the two men were very different, they are always 
associated in our minds, perhaps by very reason of the contrasts 
between them. 

Professor Chinard is especially interested in two aspects of his 
subject — Adams's political theories, and his activities in the field 
of diplomacy. The study of his political views affords an oppor- 
tunity for interesting comparisons with those of Jefferson, and a 
key to the author’s approach is revealed in the following words: 
“For a hundred and fifty years the political philosophies of 
Adams and Jefferson have ruled alternately the destinies of 
America, and eighteenth-century optimism has contended against 
historical pessimism.” (x) The pessimism was characteristic of 
Adams, who lacked Jefferson's faith in mankind, and was “ equally 
critical of the few and the many.” The chapters devoted to an 
analysis of Adams's political theories are among the most valuable 
of those in the entire volume. Mr. Chinard explains the type of 
government in which Adams believed, and shows that this was a 
necessary corollary to his political theories. The author describes 
how Adams’s theories were sometimes used by others to plague 
him, when it was a question of practical politics. 

But it is fairly evident that Professor Chinard is most inter- 
ested in Adams’s activities in the field of foreign relations. Al- 
though he does refer to him as the first American exponent of 
“ shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” he does not in the least under-rate his 
very real achievements. Certain of Adams's difficulties abroad are 
explained by his inexperience, his temperament, and by the length 
of time required for communication with his home government. 
He always had a fair share of the New Englander’s distrust of 
the “ turbulent Gallicks,” as he once characterized the French, and 
feared any close alliance with them. The writer treats with fair- 
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ness and impartiality the subject of the relations between the 
United States and France during the trying period of Adams's 
presidency. It is a remarkable fact, incidentally, when one con- 
siders his distinguished career, that Adams spent eight of the best 
years of his life in the vice-presidency! These years are interest- 
ingly described in a chapter entitled “ The ‘ Heir Apparent.’” 

Certain phases of Adams's public life are passed over very 
briefly, but it should again be stressed that Professor Chinard has 
apparently not intended a definitive biography. So far as one may 
judge from the footnotes, the study is based largely upon printed 
materials, prominent among which are Adams's diary and the 
various editions of his letters. Somewhat different in tone and 
treatment from the rest of the book are the chapters which deal, 
respectively, with his New England boyhood and his declining 
years. These are exceedingly well done, and in them are revealed 
not only the personality and character of the man himself, but 
the background from which he sprang. Certainly Honest John 
Adams is a worthy companion volume to Thomas Jefferson: The 
Apostle of Americanism. 

Wayne E. STEvENs. 


The Elder Henry James. By Austin Warren. (New York: The 
Macmilian Company. 1934. Pp. xvi, 269. $2.50.) 


More than one fine book has been the innocent victim of un- 
happy timing of its publication date. When Mr. Grattan’s The 
Three Jameses appeared in 1932, the present volume by Pro- 
fessor Warren was “ virtually complete; ” but the former naturally 
harvested all the credit for the re-discovery of the neglected elder 
Henry and his father, William James of Albany. Fortunately this 
circumstance has not deprived us of a whole book primarily 
devoted to Henry James the elder, in almost all respects a per- 
formance far superior to Mr. Grattan’s lively, but often distorted, 
sketch. 

Professor Warren more than makes up for the loss of the ele- 
ment of dramatic surprise which might otherwise have made his 
book something of a sensation in American biography, by the 
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sympathetic insight and painstaking care with which he evokes a 
personality almost impossible to capture upon the printed page. 
Not even William James the philosopher was wholly adequate to 
the task of conveying the full flavor of his father’s life and thought 
(the two were literally synonymous) ; and only an inspired biog- 
rapher and critic will ever be able to catch and reflect the elder 
James's total brilliance. Meanwhile we should be thankful for 
the conscientious spade-work of Professor Warren. With a 
skilful subordinating of scholarly apparatus he has corrected 
many of the false emphases of the earlier work, and has drawn 
the firm outlines of his biography in a way that should assure 
its permanence. 

To the facts by now familiar, Professor Warren makes a num- 
ber of important add’ iions. In the Harvard College Library he 
discovered letters revealing James's flight from Union College to 
Boston in the middle of his senior year, with its high-comedy 
touches in the contrast between the elder William’s dire prophe- 
cies of disaster and Henry's serene consciousness of moral virtue. 
Evidence is also brought to light concerning the elder Henry's 
connection with the short-lived Daily Craftsman of Albany in 
1831-1832; but what he was doing between that winter and his 
admission to Princeton Theological Seminary is as much a mys- 
tery as ever. The author's short chapter entitled “ Emerson” will 
of course be supplemented by the forthcoming work of Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry containing the correspondence which passed 
between the elder Henry James and Emerson. 

By this time it has become abundantly clear that Henry James 
the elder was a New Englander only in his last years at Cam- 
bridge, when his reputation as an outspoken “character” was 
already being overshadowed by his able sons, and his tart reminis- 
cences of Carlyle and Emerson were far more in demand than 
any of his own turgid theological reflections. The utopian forties, 
when Fourierism and Swedenborgianism were as much in the air 
as Marxism and Fascism to-day, had then been succeeded by the 
soberer seventies; so that “for all James had never been more 
than a purely speculative as well as altogether urbane and civilized 
reformer, he lived on into a world which found him essentially a 
survival.” 
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In a chapter of “ Epilogue,” Professor Warren concludes that 
our present critics are inclined to be even harder on James's verbal 
Fabianism-from-above. It is true that he preached with boldness 
an advanced social gospel surprisingly free from doctrinaire re- 
strictions; but “ he never surrendered his fortune.” He disdained 
all partial (and practical) reforms with a philosophical predilec- 
tion for a new heaven on earth springing from a new wholeness 
of heart. His life displays, as few lives in our history have done, 
the cruel dilemma of detachment and participation: how shall a 
man devote himself equally to reflection and to action? Seeing 
most of the fundamental ills of our civilization, although few of 
their economic causes, and the hollowness of such popular reme- 
dies as moralism, evangelism, ecclesiasticism, and Comtian hu- 
manitarianism, Henry James the elder proclaimed “ not a pro- 
gram but a vision,” and stood aside while America passed him 
by. We have not gone back to him; but in this book he has been 
ably restored to us, too pungent and lovable a figure to lose a 
second time. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE. 


Early American Children’s Books. By A. S. W. Rosenbach. With 
Bibliographical Descriptions of the Books in his Private Collec- 
tion. Foreword by A. Edward Newton. (Portland, Maine: The 
Southworth Press. Privately Printed. 1933. Pp. lix, 354. $25.00.) 


Some of Dr. Rosenbach’s exploits are celebrated, but probably 
few of those whom the newspapers have taught to know his name 
realize that he not only deals in rare books, but collects them, 
and that he is expert not only as a business man but as an intelli- 
gent student of bibliography and some phases of literary history. 
This volumé reveals this side of him, for it catalogues his extraor- 
dinarily large collection of early American children’s books — 
eight hundred and sixteen, ranging all the way from 1682 to 1836, 
from Waterville, Maine, to Lexington, Kentucky. It is, he points 
out, “ in no sense a bibliography ” but simply a series of “ descrip- 
tions of the books” actually in his own collection. The descrip- 
tions are admirable, giving full titles, collations, and in many 
cases notes on the nature, authorship, and history of the books 
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themselves. There are many reproductions of title-pages and a 
few of other pages; the whole is sumptuously printed and bound; 
and, by no means least, Dr. Rosenbach has in the compass of 
thirty-five pages written an admirably brief commentary on chil- 
dren’s books in this country up to 1836. 

Brief as the treatment is, it is full of items that should tempt 
others to go further where he has shown the way. He points out, 
for example, how American publishers of children’s books which 
were originally English tried sometimes to alter them to suit the 
tastes of little Americans. The relation of children’s books in this 
country to the development here of the art of making woodcuts 
and, later, copper-engravings, might be worth some one’s investi- 
gation. To see just how many of the books listed here were 
originally English and to compare them with the whole range of 
children’s publications in England in the same period might possi- 
bly show something about American prejudices and tastes in 
comparison to English. And, of course, no one attempting a seri- 
ous intellectual or cultural history of this country could afford 
not to take into account what the books listed here reveal. The 
American children before 1836 who read these books carried into 
their later lives, no doubt, more than one prejudice or traditional 
attitude in part formed on their reading in the nursery. 

Dr. Rosenbach elaborates on none of these questions, but he 
does deftly indicate most of the ways in which old children’s books 
are interesting. Sometimes he exaggerates a little, perhaps, as when 
he says that in Puritan New England the “literature provided 
for ‘ children’ was with the definite purpose of teaching them 
how they should die in a befitting manner.” Sometimes, too, his 
collector’s enthusiasm possibly misleads him into accepting as a 
child’s book something which was in its day as much the food 
of adults. From the description alone William Secker’s A Wedding 
Ring Fit for the Finger appears, although a miniature book in 
form, to be a wedding sermon not necessarily intended for boys 
and girls; and John Sergeant's Letter about methods of educating 
Indian children seems to have been aimed not at those who were 
to be educated but at those of riper years who might teach them. 
In general, though, it would be absurd to criticize Dr. Rosen- 
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bach’s list or his essay for such minor faults, since both list and 
essay are, for the most part, models of their sort and together form 
a most useful as well as a most attractive volume. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop and A Danvis Pioneer. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Illustrated with drawings and wood-engravings by the 
author. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1933. 
Pp. 248. $2.50.) 


There are many, perhaps, even among those familiar with 
New England authors, who are unacquainted with the writings 
of Rowland Robinson. Born in 1833 of Quaker parents in Fer- 
risburgh, Vermont, and writing after blindness, in the years about 
1890, he portrayed the speech and manners which existed in his 
youth in that mountain-sheltered region, composing with a lack 
of conscious art and a warmth of memory which make his stories, 
to an unusual degree, vivid and faithful records of a life which 
long kept old-fashioned ways. The present well-printed edition 
adds drawings by the author and new material to that originally 
published and now out of print, the first volume containing two 
of his best known works: A Danvis Pioneer, the story of Josiah 
Hill, who came from Connecticut to Vermont as a settler, fought 
under Ethan Allen in the Revolutionary War, cleared a farm for 
himself, and lived on as an old man into the author’s boyhood; 
and Uncle Lisha’s Shop, sketches laid, in large part, in a shoe- 
maker’s shed, the meeting-place of seven friends whose differing 
characters emerge clearly in their stories and talk, which is re- 
produced phonetically by Robinson. To the present volume are 
prefaced appreciative essays by Fred Lewis Pattee and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

As foreword to Danvis Folks published in 1894, Robinson re- 
marks, “ It was written with less purpose of telling any story than 
of recording the manners, customs, and speech in vogue fifty or 
sixty years ago in certain parts of New England,” an observation 
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which reveals much of the author's strength and weakness, For, 
obviously, in writing there must be an element of creation be- 
yond that of recording, and in fact, Robinson does not lack this. 
But that he thought of himself as merely recording shows how 
completely immersed he was in a way of life which his mind, per- 
haps sharpened by blindness, recreated. Because, then, that life 
was vividly present to him, he forced nothing, whether in a ro- 
mantic or a realistic sense; indeed, he gives no impression of art, 
since his mind was on fact. Yet he was an artist; of this his re- 
markable ability to reproduce phonetically not only his own but 
the “ Canuck” and Irish dialect is the most striking proof. But 
his characters also are truly conceived, and, although known to 
the reader largely through their conversation alone, could not 
be confused with one another. 

And finally, his language is at times, as his feeling is often, of 
great delicacy, as when, describing a hot August day in the wil- 
derness, he says “ a grey heron sagged on slow pinions” or where 
he imagines the pioneer seeing in a cabin on a winter night “ the 
fire and the leaping shadows it cast upon the corrugated walls, 
the image of a three-legged stool stretching across the floor, 
climbing the logs, and snatching at the crossbeams, with his own 
shadowy figure leaping and falling beside it.” This is the remark- 
able thing in Robinson’s works, that, gifted as he was as a writer 
and keen as an observer, he does not write or observe as one who 
treats of a subject but as one who thinks himself, as in fact he 
must have been, a part of it. 

The weaknesses of his work, then, are of the same order. In 
Uncle Lisha’s Shop he opens and closes nearly every sketch with 
the nightly arrival and departure of the shoe-maker’s friends. Yet 
in fact, it must have happened so, and if the repetition is mo- 
notonous, it is no more so than the actual event. In descriptions, 
again, deep as the author’s feeling for nature is and beautifully 
as he can sometimes describe it, he often uses conventional lan- 
guage which a more conscious artistry would have taught him to 
refine. But these, in fact, are slight faults which rather suit than 
mar the picture of a kindly and democratic way of life, of nature 
not yet long from the wilderness, and of people, individual in 
speech and outlook, which Robinson’s absorbed memory is able 


to recreate. 


Joun H. Fintey, Jr. 
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Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 18, 
1933. With the Reports of the Council and Librarian. (Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts: Published by the Society. 1933. Pp. 124.) 


The report of the council of the American Antiquarian Society, 
occupying five of the 124 pages of the volume in review, makes it 
generally known that the society's Proceedings will hereafter be 
open to contributions by persons not members of the organiza- 
tion. It is expected that this action will bring about the publica- 
tion of many important articles, especially of articles of biblio- 
graphical interest. The remainder of the book, except four pages 
of minutes, is devoted to the report of the librarian, whose an- 
nouncement of the acquisition by the society of 25,210 pieces of 
American interest would be impressive even without the enlight- 
ening commentary through which Mr. Vail unifies the tale of the 
varied gifts and purchases. 

Mr. Vail’s contribution to the subject of Americana in this 
report does not end with his easy, but exact comments upon the 
books and pictures he discusses, for he has a way of clinching his 
informal remarks about an author by the addition to them of 
an excellently-compiled bibliographical check-list of that author’s 
works. Thus we have in the present instance, as specimens of his 
practice, concise bibliographical studies, permanently useful to 
student and collector, of the works of Louise Chandler Moulton; 
Robert Burns (American editions before 1820); the vociferant 
Jonathan Plummer of Newburyport (broadside ballads) ; James 
Janeway (American editions of The Token for Children) ; 
Thomas Dilworth (American editions of A New Guide to the 
English Tongue) ; and Israel Evans (sermons during the Ameri- 
can Revolution) . To these are added an exact description of the 
six volumes of the anonymous Geschichte der Kriege of Niiren- 
berg, 1776-1784; and a full-length study of “ Seventeenth Century 
American Book Labels.” 

The American scene mirrored in the antiquities, literary and 
other, described in the report shows itself to the reader as varie- 
gated and lively, an effect produced, to some extent, by the sym- 
pathetic quality of Mr. Vail’s presentation, in which are mingled 
sure knowledge, a wholesome affection for the material collected, 
and a conviction that even the least of the titles discussed is 
important. 

LawrENcE C. Wroru. 
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Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries. By Richard Rogers and Samuel 
Ward. Edited, with an introduction, by M. M. Knappen. (Chi- 
cago: The American Society of Church History. 1933. Pp. xiii, 
148. $3.00.) 
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This work will certainly contribute to the idea that Puritanism 
was primarily a state of mind. Samuel Ward, master of Sidney 
Sussex College, with as nice a Puritan conscience as you will find 
on record, went royalist and Anglican in 1641; being accounted, 
said Fuller, “a Puritan before these times and Popish in these 
times;” whilst the Rogerses did and were everything that one 
expects Puritans to do and to be. Richard Rogers of Wethersfield, 
Essex, author of that famous manual of Puritan piety, The Seven 
Treatises, was father to Ezekiel Rogers of both Rowleys; step- 
father to Nathaniel Ward, the “Simple Cobler of Aggawam;” 
and brother to “ Roaring John” Rogers of Dedham, whose son, 
Nathaniel, succeeded the “ Simple Cobler” in Ipswich Church. 
And Samuel Ward was a member of the academic community 
where many of the early New England ministers had their 
education. 

These diaries are printed not for any objective record of events, 
in which they are uncommonly poor, but for their subjective 
character —“ as a contribution to the better understanding of the 
Puritan way of life, which has played such an important part in 
the drama of the development of Anglo-Saxon civilization.” 

The casual reader will be apt to dismiss Rogers’s and Ward's 
diaries as simply two more examples of the tedious moaning and 
groaning over personal short-comings and public vices, that he has 
already read too much of in the diaries of the Mathers. Let him 
read Dr. Knappen’s introduction first; for here is the first clear 
and adequate explanation of that sort of thing that the writer 
has seen. Incidentally, Dr. Knappen in the neatest manner dis- 
poses of some of the facile generalizations on Puritanism set 
afloat by Troeltsch and Max Weber. Puritan diarists did not in- 
flict these mental lastings out of masochism, or fear of hell. Sur- 
prisingly few references either to the joys of the elect or the pun- 
ishments of the damned are to be found in their confidential 
jottings; for these men were of the twice-born, already justified 
and sanctified. The late Dean Fenn, who carried to his grave a 
deeper knowledge of Puritanism than we can ever hope to attain, 
said in one of his illuminating addresses, “ Puritan sermons in 
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early New England were addressed to converts, not to the un- 
godly.” It was only in later generations, when Puritan preachers 
were painfully conscious that a large proportion of their congre- 
gations were unconverted, that they began harping on rewards 
and punishments. What then were these diarists aiming at? To 
attain themselves, and inculcate in others, the right spiritual at- 
titude and conduct —the attitude and conduct that they sup- 
posed God expected of his blessed saints. And what was their 
motive? “The desire to experience the immediate feeling of 
satisfaction which came from approaching the ideal state of 
mind.” To attain this state of emotional satisfaction, the Puritans 
established a routine of meditation and prayer that in motive 
was one with the Catholic ritual; although it carefully avoided 
any appeal to the zsthetic emotions. 

“ There is no evidence in these diaries,” says Dr. Knappen, “ to 
support the charge that the Puritans were obsessed with the sub- 
ject of sex and fond of discussing such matters at length.” This 
is not inconsistent with his statement elsewhere that the Puritan 
was essentially worldly and social. The present world mattered 
very much indeed; and what the Puritan lived for was “ the joy 
of having the right spiritual attitude here and now.” But is this 
consistent with the editor’s statement that the Puritan, like the 
medieval ascetic, “ wished almost entirely to suppress the flesh,” 
and neglected the “ simple joys of daily living”? It seems to the 
reviewer that the Puritan and the Catholic ascetic were worlds 
apart. Your medieval saint regarded the sexual urge as altogether 
vile, and attempted to suppress it completely. But the Puritan, 
like the Jew, remembered the divine injunction, “ Increase and 
multiply.” Within the married state, the joys of the flesh were 
right and proper, if indulged in moderation. The great Puritan 
casuist, William Ames, whom Samuel Ward probably knew at 
Christ’s College, was a good deal more liberal on that subject 
than St. Augustine, who went from one extreme to another. Con- 
sidering, too, the special purpose of these diaries, we should not 
expect to find much place in them for the simple joys of daily 
living: it takes a rather special sort of diarist to do that. But 
Samuel Ward's is full of unconsciously humorous incidents of 
college life at Cambridge in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 


S. E. Morison. 
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The Progressive Movement of 1912 and Third Party Movement 
of 1924 in Maine. By Elizabeth Ring. (Orono, Maine: Uni- 
versity of Maine Studies. Second Series, Number 26. 1933. Pp. 
68. $.35.-) 


Miss Ring’s treatment of the third-party movements in Maine 
in the years 1912-1916 and 1924 is based primarily on the files 
of the Bangor Daily News, the Kennebec Journal, and the Lewis- 
ton Evening Journal. None of the correspondence of the Progres- 
sive state committee or of the party leaders was available; and the 
brief reminiscent statements furnished to the author by two 
state chairmen, Irving E. Vernon and Henry M. Donnelly, yield 
little to the historian, save for the statement by the former that 
the Progressive state campaign of 1914 “ was largely financed by 
donations from the National Organization for, while the Progres- 
sives were enthusiastic workers and, apparently, imbued with the 
ideas upon which the Party was founded, yet a large number of 
them hesitated to back such views with any contribution.” 

Maine voters cast 48,491 ballots for Roosevelt in 1912; 51,113 
for Wilson; and only 26,545 for Taft. Roosevelt found his greatest 
support among the farmers, receiving sixty per cent. of the total 
vote in Aroostook County. Despite strenuous efforts to maintain 
a state organization, Progressive strength in Maine steadily 
dwindled. In a special congressional election in the third dis- 
trict in 1913, the Progressive candidate, Edwin Lawrence, polled 
only 6,487 votes against 15,106 for John A. Peters, Republican, 
who won by a narrow margin over his Democratic opponent, 
William R. Pattangall. Although the split in the ranks of their 
opponents enabled the Democrats to elect Oakley C. Curtis gover- 
nor in 1914, most of the remaining Progressives in Maine followed 
Roosevelt back into the Republican fold two years later. 

In sharp contrast to the earlier Progressive movement, La 
Follette’s candidacy aroused little or no interest in rural Maine. 
The farmers were not represented in the personnel of the state 
organization of the third party, which was so weak and so poorly 
financed that it abandoned the attempt to call a state convention. 
Supported almost exclusively by former Democrats and Socialists 
affiliated with the labor unions, La Follette received a total vote 
of only 11,382, or six per cent. of the votes cast in the state. 
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Miss Ring has supplemented her account with two excellent 
maps showing the percentage of the third-party vote for president 
in each Maine county in 1912 and 1924. Her narrative, however, 
is rather thin, and lacking in color. One of the few citations which 
reflect the spirit of the party battles of 1912-1916 is a lament from 
the Lewiston Evening Journal, upbraiding the legislature of 1915 
for doing more “ to protect yellow perch, eels and horn-pout than 
to protect the consumers’ league against the system.” 


James P. Baxter, gr. 


Roger Ludlow in Chancery. By R. V. Coleman. (Westport, Con- 
necticut: Privately printed. 1934. Pp. 41. $1.50.) , 


In this little brochure, the author of the excellent brief sketch 
of Ludlow in the Dictionary of American Biography, enlarges 
somewhat on the life of that masterful and energetic founder of 
Connecticut. The documents in a chancery case of 1659-1660 about 
the property of Roger’s black-sheep brother, George, who was 
shipped to Virginia and became a wealthy planter, are included. 
Mr. Coleman is liberal in references, which will be a help to any 
future investigator into the life of Roger Ludlow. One statement 
calls for slight animadversion. Governor Winthrop records that 
Ludlow was left out of the Bay magistracy in 1635 “ partly upon 
some speeches.” Mr. Coleman remarks: “ But we must admit that 
Winthrop was given to thinking the worst about those who left 
or contemplated leaving the Bay Colony, as witness his comments 
on Humphrey, on Mrs. Hutchinson, on Captain Underhill.” 
Winthrop certainly did resent Humphrey's persistent efforts to 
move the Puritans South, but Mrs. Hutchinson, so far as is known, 
did not “contemplate” leaving the Bay Colony until she was 
required to go; and the governor’s comments on the character of 
Captain Underhill pertained to other movements than changes of 
residence. Indeed, Ludlow’s earlier flare-up at Winthrop’s pro- 
posal to establish representative government in Massachusetts, 
renders altogether probable the story of imprudent speeches losing 
him the favor of the freemen. One of the most pungent, auto- 
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cratic, and capalile leaders in early New England, Ludlow has 
never had his deserts, because his bad manners annoyed his con- 
temporaries, and his political theories do not fit into the demo- 
cratic pattern that nineteenth-century historians constructed for 
early Connecticut. The Fascist trend in American historiography, 
lately couronné from high quarters, may ere long bring Ludlow 
to the forefront, while the “ fathers of American democracy” do 
a fadeaway. 


S. E. Morison. 


Fifty Years of Boston. A Memorial Volume Issued in Com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary of 1930. Compiled by the 
subcommittee on memorial history of the Boston Tercentenary 
Committee. (City of Boston. 1932. Pp. xx, 799. $5.00.) 


This bulky volume is the product of more than fifty writers, 
each of whom is presumably a specialist in the field which he 
surveys. Inevitably the articles are of various degrees of interest to 
the general reader, and about all that the reviewer can do is to 
mention some of the papers that gave him special enjoyment as 
he turned the pages. 

John T. Morse, Jr., surviving contributor to Justin Winsor’s 
Memorial History of Boston, which this work is intended to sup- 
plement, links the two publications in a “Greeting” that is 
characteristically felicitous. Helen Keller warms the reader's 
heart with her memories of the city she knew as a little girl and 
gives us interesting glimpses of Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett 
Hale, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Ralph Adams Cram writes of the fashions in architecture that 
have left their mark upon the exterior of Boston during the past 
fifty years, and does it so well that the reader shudders at the nar- 
row escapes we had from some atrocities and rejoices in the gen- 
eral result. Music is reviewed by the late George W. Chadwick, 
who concluded with the statement that “for those who love good 
music for its own sake, and want to hear and study it, Boston has 
not yet been superseded as a musical Mecca.” Professor Grand- 
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gent’s article on the stage makes one acutely homesick for the days 
of the Boston Theatre and “ the dear old Museum,” and leaves 
one unreconciled to the passing of the stage and the usurpation 
of the screen. Probably the most heartening paper of them all is 
one by Charles W. Eliot, 2d, on the Boston park system. Here 
we find a record of achievement and true progress that will con- 
vince even the most pessimistic that though the Boston of 1930 
is very different from the Boston of 1880, the city has not gone 
down hill in every way in the last half-century. 


LAWRENCE S. Mayo. 


Richard Henry Dana: 1851-1931. By Bliss Perry. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. 225. $3.00.) 


As Professor Perry points out, there is in the history of the Dana 
family a “continuity of moral obligations, generation after gen- 
eration,” which is similar to the continuity of like qualities in the 
more renowned house of Adams. In all the Danas, from the 
colonial “Son of Liberty” Richard down to Richard Henry 
the third can be clearly seen certain definite “rigidities and 
inhibitions, habits of mind and modes of behavior which per- 
sist.” Indeed, to one familiar with the lives of the various notable 
members of the Cambridge branch they almost seem to be of one 
mind, an “Orlando” going down the ages, each active in the 
changing problems of his times, but always meeting them with 
the same temper of mind. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., the author of Two Years Before the 
Mast, reared his son (the subject of this biography), in this 
family tradition, and when the Harvard crew, captained by this 
son, lost its main race, he wrote: “ My dear boy, it may be better 
for you in the end, not to have been victorious. It is a discipline 
to your moral character. Perhaps you may be able to thank God 
for some of these little disappointments and mortifications.” 
Thus he was carrying out the principles of education formulated 
by Francis Dana, the great-grandfather of young Richard, who a 
hundred years earlier had written to John Adams: “ An educa- 
tion in Europe rarely contributes to the establishment of a good 
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moral principle in the heart; and this, I know, with you, is more 
worth then the most shining Abilities, accompanied with all the 
Graces about which a Chesterfield makes such a parade.” Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., further indicated the stability of this family 
tradition when, upon being refused by the senate as minister to 
England, he wrote: “The humiliation of going before such a 
committee [the senate committee on foreign affairs] to vindicate 
my character against charges by Butler —a great office being the 
prize! I cannot do it; my father could not do it; my grandfather 
would not have done it; nor his father; and my son would not have 
done it.” The spirit of this letter is strangely echoed a generation 
later when the son in his political crisis wrote a similar account, 
which Professor Perry prints (132). Another interesting parallel 
may be seen in the two passages of the diaries kept by father and 
son, which appear on pages 29 and 137, and further analogies 
between various members of the family might be pointed out 
almost without end. 

Professor Perry indicates that a Hawthorne might find some- 
thing symbolic in the fate of the Danas by remembering that the 
first Cambridge Richard fell from his barn at the very time when 
he had reached the height of his prosperity. But it was not clumsy 
misfortunes which dogged the Danas, it was rather that they were 
so busy shingling community barns that they never quite got 
the roofs on their own. In working for others their New Eng- 
land integrity never allowed them to turn altruism into self- 
advancement, and whenever choices between the two presented 
themselves, the Danas maintained such high moral convictions 
that they tended to lean over backwards and away from the goals 
which they actually deserved. 

Professor Perry has made a careful use of Dana’s diary, volumi- 
nous correspondence, and unpublished autobiography to pro- 
duce a clear-cut character study. One might almost think that 
these were the sole sources of Professor Perry's biography, for 
though intimate with Dana, he has balanced his friendship with 
a scholarly detachment and exhibited both the short-comings and 
the virtues of his subject, a feat which, in the same circumstances, 
many biographers fail to achieve. Dana was unable to get his 
autobiography published because “he had said far too much 
about civil service reform,” but his biographer cuts this to its 
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correct proportion and emphasizes aspects which Dana probably 
underestimated, with the result that we have a biography of a 
living being rather than a mere record of a man’s activity in the 
interests of a cause. Professor Perry has had the good taste not 
to overestimate the importance of his subject and has written 
a quiet study in complete accord with the comparatively minor 
figure whom he is portraying. 
james D. Hart. 


The Shoe Industry of Weymouth. Compiled by Bates Torrey. 
(Weymouth: Weymouth Historical Society. Publication 
Number 6. 1933. Pp. 126. $2.00.) 


As president of the Weymouth Historical Society, Mr. Bates 
Torrey has rendered a service of interest to his fellow townsmen 
and of some value to research-workers by compiling facts and 
anecdotes concerning the shoe industry in his native Weymouth. 
Though not of economic or historical importance as a final word 
to students of history and economics, the book will prove a source 
of enjoyment for antiquarians and residents of Weymouth. It has 
fulfilled its promise. From its pages and references clues to other 
original sources, and confirmation of conclusions deduced by 
writers in more formal, thorough-going economic writings may 
be secured. Not attempting a thesis or even a concise exposition of 
facts, Mr. Torrey has made a readable narrative of the Weymouth 
shoe industry with its home leaders and distant markets as well 
as its allied industries, and has shown its gains and losses from the 
general economic conditions of the country. The consequences of 
the panic of 1837 and the Civil War, for the shoe industry in 
general, and for Weymouth capitalists, in particular, are fully 
recognized by Mr. Torrey and described in the original words 
both of the Weymouth shoe-manufacturers and the workers who 
experienced them. 

The anecdotal character of the book as a whole and the use 
of local names like “South Precinct,” “Old Spain,” and “ Back 
River,” familiar in boyhood to Weymouth men who are now 
perhaps in distant parts, will give real pleasure. The likeness of 
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early shoe-workers such as Quincy Reed, in his stove-pipe silk 
hat, and of a group of workers in the Asa Holbrook factory in 
1874, will interest many people. The portraits of the Clapp shoe 
entrepreneurs, from James Sylvester wearing a Galway beard 
below a firm chin, to James H. in goatee and very wide lapels, and 
his younger brother, Edwin Clapp, who “ was one of the first 
manufacturers of fine shoes to discontinue selling to the jobbing 
trade, shipping directly to the retailer,” are grouped effectively 
about a fascinating picture of the genuine “ ten-footer in which 
James Sylvester Clapp made the fore-runners of the well-known 
‘Clapp Shoe.’” 

This personal and local interest added to its antiquarian sig- 
nificance and its occasional service to future economists and his- 
torians in their quest for original accounts from the lips of 
pioneers in the shoe industry, ought to secure an appreciative 
welcome for Mr. Torrey’s book when it appears on library shelves. 


BLANCHE HAZARD SPRAGUE. 


An Englishman in America, 1785. Being the Diary of Joseph 
Hadfield. Edited and annotated by Douglas S. Robertson. 
(Toronto: The Hunger-Rose Company, Limited. 1933. Pp. viii, 
232. $2.50.) 


Hadfield was a twenty-five-year-old Englishman who came out 
to America just after the Revolutionary War to collect debts ow- 
ing to his paternal firm at Manchester. Despite the unpopular na- 
ture of his mission, he seems to have been well received. The most 
valuable part of his tour was his journey from New York to 
Canada, his observations of society at that transitional stage in 
Canadian history, and his notes on the fur trade with the far 
West. Subsequently he crossed Massachusetts from Albany to 
Boston, made a trip to Portsmouth and Exeter, and visited Provi- 
dence on his way to Newport. Hadfield’s observations of New 
England are curiously in agreement with those of Francisco de 
Miranda the previous year,’ but not so detailed or intelligent. 


1 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, II, 495-498. 
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There is the same comment on the neatness and simple beauty 
of the New England village centre. After crossing the “ horrid 
hills and bad roads” of the Berkshires, he thought Westfield 
a “charming village. . . . Their houses are really elegant, far 
above rural simplicity, yet their neatness, being all painted, con- 
veys all these ideas that arise from the consideration of arcadian 
dwellings.” At Springfield, “ the houses in general . . . were very 
good,” resembling “ some of our villages in the neighbourhood of 
London.” Worcester “ is really replete with charm and simplicity.” 
In Boston, which he happily described as “a vast wharf,” the 
houses were not “ well-built or elegant; being mostly of wood. 
The streets are irregular and very ill-paved.” Of Boston society he 
gives an interesting picture at the moment when it revolved about 
Madam Hayley, the sister of John Wilkes, before the gaps made 
by the emigration of loyalists had been filled by Federalist mer- 
chants. The young Englishman found Boston women too re- 
served and not beautiful enough; at Newport both the ladies’ 
looks and their conversation were superior. 

The editor has fallen for the temptation to annotate exten- 
sively, and although he has shown much ingenuity in identifying 
individuals, there has been much carelessness in copying proper 
names. Thus (188, 190) Elliott becomes Elliredge; Milton, Mel- 
ton; and Goelet, Gaetel. He also has an irritating habit of amplify- 
ing initials in the text into proper names, followed by the ab- 
breviation “ Ed.”, as “ We took a Walk into the town (Salem, Ed.) 
which is very extensive.” 

S. E. Morison. 


The Election of 1868: The Democratic Effort to Regain Control. 
By Charles H. Coleman. Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Number 392. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1933. Pp. 407. $5.00.) 


This volume is a careful and, on the whole, unprejudiced 
study of one of the most important of all our presidential cam- 
paigns. It was prepared under the inspiration of Professor Allan 
Nevins, and the core of the book is graduate work done for him 
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in 1929 and 1930. Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have simi- 
larly exhaustive studies of all our national campaigns, by which 
time scholars will agree with stump speakers, according to whom 
every election is the greatest ever held. This good piece of work 
is supplied with a satisfactory index and a very handy bibliog- 
raphy of books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers. Three 
tables of votes in the appendix are also useful. Mr. Coleman had 
to work without being able to consult, for one reason or another, 
the papers of August Belmont, George Hunt Pendleton, General 
Hancock, and President-Elect Tilden, but an extensive and dis- 
criminating use of newspapers adequately fills these unavoidable 
gaps. In his last chapter, Mr. Coleman skilfully draws the various 
threads together by reminding his readers that the general im- 
pression that Grant's victory was a “ walk-over” is not accurate; 
that the Democratic campaign was badly managed on the whole; 
that Seymour made a gallant fight as an easterner on a platform 
built for a westerner; that the outcome not only saddled General 
Grant on the nation for eight years, but postponed the end of the 
Civil War until 1877. “ Coming between the war election of 1864 
and the Greeley debacle of 1872, the strength of the Democracy 
in 1868 has not been generally recognized.” 

Quite apart from the vote, moreover, the fierce contention for 
the Democratic nomination is significant evidence of the strength 
of the opposition. By 1867 the tide of popular opinion seemed to 
be turning against the radical control at Washington, and even 
Andrew Johnson hoped to find justification in the New York 
convention. Thus the president, the chief-justice, the most popu- 
lar of the northern generals, and one of the leaders of the senate 
were all eager to gain what must have been thought something 
of a prize. It was exasperating for them all to see it drop into the 
unwilling hands of the “ great decliner.” The Republican prob- 
lem was simple: once they had drafted Grant, they could sit tight, 
and he could sit silent. It is amusing to reflect that no Republican 
or Democrat mentioned for either nomination, would probably 
have made a worse president than the hero of Appomattox. 

Although Mr. Coleman writes without malice, his researches 
certainly “show up” some of the false-faces and figureheads of 
that period of American history. Chief-Justice Chase, for instance, 
emerges with no credit added to his character: he hoped for the 
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Republican nomination, he dickered for the Democratic by 
means of Colonel John D. Van Buren, joint friend of himself and 
Seymour, and ended by voting for neither candidate, because, as 
Mr. Coleman observes, “ he swallowed hook, line and sinker, the 
Republican ranting about Blair.” By contrast, one gets a very 
favorable impression of the Democratic candidate, who was ut- 
terly sincere in his unwillingness to take the nomination, yet 
whose honesty was to cost him dear when the votes were counted. 
A majority of the white electorate of the whole country probably 
preferred Seymour to Grant, but Mr. Coleman corrects the 
frequently-quoted statement of Rhodes to the effect that if Sey- 
mour had been allowed to carry the Solid South, he would have 
been elected. 

People who like to complain of the vileness of modern news- 
papers ought to take a look at Dr. Coleman's study. The abuse of 
Seymour, who was amusingly enough described “as a Democrat 
disguised as a gentleman,” was not beyond belief, but was cer- 
tainly beyond the custom of the country now-a-days. That he was 
gravely described in so-called respectable journals as a tippling 
son of a lunatic, reminds one of the campaign of 1928, until one 
remembers that the slanderers of Governor Smith were careful to 
work in concealment. So far as can be discovered, the only abuse 
which Seymour was prompted to resent was that showered upon 
him by the disappointed supporters of Chase. If his temper was 
better than that of his enemies, his judgment was better than that 
of his friends, for his nomination was a mistake, because he was 
“easily identified in the Northern mind with the Democratic 
opposition to the war.” It ought to be remembered that when he 
was hustled out of the convention hall he was determined to de- 
cline the nomination the next day, but the Democrats completed 
their ticket with Blair, and went home. Mr. Coleman quite defi- 
nitely disposes of the legend that his nomination was the result 
of a deal arranged in advance. Readers of Gideon Welles should 
take note of this. 

In his interesting, if wholly academic, discussion of the “ buts ” 
and “ifs” of the past, the author arrives at the very reasonable 
conclusion that the Democrats would not have been allowed to 
capture the presidency in 1868, no matter who might have been 
on their ticket, or what vote they might have polled. The party 
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which had “saved” the Union was determined to continue its 
control of it. In view of what was to happen in 1876, it was per- 
haps just as well. In spite of minor defects, such as inadequate 
proof-reading, Dr. Coleman's study is a genuine addition to the 
political history of the United States. 
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SrewarT MITCHELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Paris, FRANCE, 
April 6, 1934 
GENTLEMEN: 

The note on the Henry Adams essay in the March number of 
the New ENGLAND QuarTERLyY should, in my opinion, never have 
been printed — it is too personal and biased, and vitriolic. I have 
lived to see a whole regiment of writers who were greeted in 
their day as the “ greatest ever,” whose volumes have been put 
up on higher shelves to gather dust and be known only to the 
curious. I have seen writers who were denounced as ignorant or 
superficial accepted as useful workers, valued for their research 
and intentions. I have come to measure a man’s position by his 
influence. Truslow Adams has done more to induce people to 
read American history than a whole raft of university professors 
could have accomplished. Imperfect as he may be, he has done 
our generation good by treating history in a readable manner. Mr. 
DeVoto, as is so often the case, gives his own measure rather 
than that of Mr. Adams. His note is “ nasty.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Worrtuincton C. Forp. 
Tue New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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